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PREFACE 


The Mill on the Floss was published in 1860, at a time when 
(in spite of the fame of Jane Austen and the Bronte sisters) 
women novelists were still rather frowned upon; and the 
author, Mary Ann Evans, wrote this and all her other novels 
_under the pen name of George Eliot. 


The Mill on the Floss may not be as great a novel as her 
first one, Adam Bede, but it contains many of her early ex-~ 
periences, and is rich in character and description. 


It is hoped that_this abridged and slightly simplified ver- 
sion will prove of interest to readers studying English as a 
second language. Every care has been taken to maintain the 
author’s individual style of writing. : 


E. F. D. 
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BOOK I 
BOY AND GIRL 


CHAPTER 1 


THE TULLIVERS OF DORLCOTE MILL 


One cold bright February afternoon, many years ago, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tulliver, the miller and his wife, sat by the 
bright fire in the parlour* of their home, Dorlcote Mill. 
The mill stood on the Ripple, a small tributary of the 
River Floss, and the nearest town was the old red-roofed — 
_ town of St. Ogg’s. Dorlcote Mill had been the home of 
_ the Tulliver family for many years, and at the moment 
when this story opens, Mr. Tulliver was speaking to his 
wife (a fair, plump, nice-looking woman) on the subject . 
_ of their thirteen-year-old son, Tom. 

‘What I want, you know,’ said Mr. Tulliver, ‘ what I 
want is to give Tom a really good education. That was 
what I was thinking of when I gave notice for him to leave 
the academy. I mean to send him to a zeally good school 
at Midsummer. I should like Tom to be a bit of a scholar, 
so that he’ll be up to the tricks of these fellows who talk 
fine words and write with a flourish. It would be a help 
to me with these law-suits*, and arbitrations, and things.’ 

* Well, Mr. Tulliver, you know best. I’ve no objections,’ 
said his wife. “ However, if’ Tom’s to go to a new school, 
I should like him to go where I can wash and mend for 
him. And then, when the laundry box is going back- 

* Words marked with an asterisk are explained in the Glossary on 
pp. 142-—144. 
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wards and torwards, I could send the lad a cake, or a pork- 
pie, or an apple or two. For he can do with an extra bit, 
bless him, whether they feed him well or not.’ 

‘Well, well, we won’t send him out of reach of the 
carrier’s Cart, x if other things fit in,’ said Mr. Tulliver. 
‘But you mustn’t insist about the washing, if we can’t get 
a school near enough. I know what I’ll do—I’ll talk it 
over with Riley, the auctioneer. He’s coming tomorrow, 
to arbitrate about the dam. Riley’s as likely a man as 
any to know of some school. He’s had schooling himself, 
and goes about to all sorts of places. I want Tom to be 
the sarne sort of man as Riley, you know—to talk as well 
as if it was all written out for him; and to have a good 
solid knowledge of business, too.’ 

* Well, I only hope Tom will never have to go and live 
at Mudport, like Riley,’ said Mrs. Tulliver. 

‘No, no,’ said Mr. Tulliver, ‘ I’ve no thoughts of his 
going to Mudport: I mean him to set up his office at 
St. Ogg’s, close to us, and live athome. But,’ continued 
Mr. Tulliver after a pause, ‘I’m a bit afraid that Tom 
hasn’t got the right sort of brains for a smart fellow. He’s 
a bit slowish. It seems a pity. Our little lass is twice as 
clever ashe is. ‘Too clever for a woman, I’m afraid,’ 
continued Mr. Tulliver, shaking his head doubtfully. 

“You talk of cleverness, Mr. Tulliver,’ said his wife, 
‘but I'm sure the girl’s half an idiot in some things. If I 
send her upstairs to fetch anything, she forgets what she’s 
gone for, and will sometimes sit down on the floor in the 
sunshine and plait her hair and sing to herself like a mad 
creature, all the while I’m waiting for her downstairs. 
And that brown skin and black hair of hers! I sometimes 
think it seems hard that I should have only one girl, and 
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her so plain.’ 
‘Nonsense!’ said Mr. Tulliver. * She’s a fine, black- 
eyed lass. And she can read almost as well as the parson.’ 

‘ But her hair won’t curl, no matter what I do with it.’ 

* Cut it off—cut it off short,’ said her husband. 

‘How can you talk so, Mr. Tulliver? She’s too big a 
girl to have her hair cut short. Why, she’s nine, and tall 
for her age. And there’s her cousin Lucy with a row of 
curls round her head. Itseems hard that my sister Deane 
should have that pretty child. I’m sure Lucy looks more 
like me than my own child does. Maggie,’ continued 
the mother, in a tone half-annoyed, half-affectionate, as 
this small mistake of nature entered the room, ‘ where’s 
the use of my telling you to keep away from the water? 
You'll fall in and be drowned some day, and then you’ll 
be sorry you didn’t do as mother told you.’ 


AVae)) 
OMG ly 7A. 


‘Come and do your patchwork, like a little lady ’ 
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Maggie’s hair, as she threw off her bonnet, painfully 
confirmed her mother’s accusation: it was absolutely 
straight, and Maggie was incessantly tossing her head to 
keep the dark heavy hair out of her gleaming black eyes. 
The action made her look very much like a small, shaggy 
pony. 

‘Now, go upstairs and brush your hair,’ said her 
mother, ‘and change your shoes. And then come and 
do your patchwork,* like a little lady.’ 

‘Oh, mother,’ said Maggie in a cross voice. ‘I don’t 
want to do my patchwork.’ 

‘What! Not your pretty patchwork, to make a bed- 
spread for your aunt Glegg?’ 

‘It’s foolish work,’ said Maggie, with a toss of her hair, 
‘—tearing things to pieces to sew them together again. 
And I don’t want to do anything for my aunt Glegg—I 
don’t like her.’ She went out, dragging her bonnet by) 
the string, while Mr. ‘Tulliver laughed aloud. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t laugh at her, Mr. Tulliver,’ said 
his wife crossly. “You encourage her to be naughty. 
And her aunts all say it’s I who spoil her.’ 

But Mr. Tulliver only laughed again, and began to 
plan what he would say the next day to Mr. Riley. 


CHAPTER 2 
MR. RILEY GIVES HIS ADVICE 


THE next morning, a gentleman in a large white cravat* 
and shirt-frill sat drinking a brandy-and-water with his 
friend Tulliver. ‘This was Mr. Riley, a man with a fair 
complexion and fat hands, rather highly educated for an 
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auctioneer and valuer; but large-hearted enough to show 
a great deal of fricndliness towards simple country 
acquaintances of hospitable habits. 

Both men were in a cheerful mood, for the argument 
over the dam near Dorlcote Mill had been settled in 
Mr. Tulliver’s favour. The lawyer Wakem, who had 
acted for the opposite side, had been defeated for once, 
and Mr. Tulliver was delighted. He hated lawyers in 
gencral and Mr. Wakem in particular, and he was full 
of praise for Riley’s handling of the case. 

But the dam was a subject of conversation that would 
keep. There was another subject, as you know, on which 
Mr. Tulliver was in need of Mr. Riley’s advice. 

* There’s a thing I’ve got in my head,’ he said at last. 
“It’s a very particular thing, about my boy Tom.’ 

At the sound of this name, Maggie, who was seated on a 
low stool by the fire with a large book on her knee, shook 
her heavy hair back and looked up eagerly. There were 
not many sounds that roused Maggie when she was 
dreaming over her book, but Tom’s name was one of them. 
In an instant she was on the watch, ready to protect Tom 
from any danger. 

“You sce, I want to send him to a new school at Mid- 
summer, said Mr. Tulliver. ‘I want to send him to a 
really good school, where they’ll make a scholar of him.’ 

* Well,’ said Mr. Riley, ‘ there’s no greater advantage 
you can give him than a good cducation.’ 

* That’s right,’ said Mr. Tulliver. ‘ I want to give Tom 
an education and put him into a business, so that he can 
make a nest for himself and not push me out of mine.’ 

These words were not to be borne by Maggie. She 
jumped up from her stool and, going up between her 
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father’s knees, said in an indignant voice: ‘ Father, Tom 
wouldn’t be naughty to you ever. I know he’d never 
push you out.’ 7 

Mr. Tulliver’s heart was touched. He laughed with a 
_ certain tenderness and patted his little girl on the back, 
and then held her hands and kept her between his knees. 

‘What! Nobody must say anything against Tom, eh?’ 
said Mr. Tulliver, looking at Maggie with a twinkling eye. 
Then, in a lower voice, he said to Mr. Riley, as though 
Maggie couldn’t hear, ‘ She understands everything one’s 
talking about, she does indeed! And you should hear her 
read—just as if she knew it off by heart. Bless you! She 
can read books and understand them better than half 
the folks who are grown up.’ He turned again to his 
little daughter and went on, ‘ Go now, go! Go and find 
your mother.’ 

Maggie moved away, but—not being inclined to find 
_her mother—she went into a dark corner behind her 
father’s chair and began to play with her favourite doll, 
for which she had an occasional fit of fondness in Tom’s 
absence. 

“Ay, she’s a clever lass,’ said Mr. Tulliver, as Maggie 
retired. ‘It’s a pity she wasn’t the boy—she’d have been 
a match for the lawyers, she would.’ 

Mr. Riley laughed and said, ‘ But your lad’s not stupid, 
ishe? Isaw him, when I was here last time, busy making 
fishing-tackle. He seemed very clever at it.’ 

‘Well, no—he isn’t stupid. He’s good at outdoor 
things, and he has plenty of sense. But he’s slow with his 
tongue, you see, and he doesn’t read very well—he can’t 
bear books. Now, what I want is to send him to a school 
where they’ll make a smart chap of him, so that he’s a bit 
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quicker with his tongue and his pen.’ 

— £ You’re quite right ’ observed Mr. Riley. ‘It’s better 
to spend an extra hundred or two on your son’s education 
than to leave it to him in your will. The fact is, I wouldn’t 
recommend any friend of mine to send a boy to a regular 
school, if he could afford to do better. Now, I know a 
man who’s willing to take one or two boys as pupils into 
hisownhome. ‘They'd live with the family, and be under 

his eye continually.’ | 

* Ah! said Mr. Tulliver. ‘ And who is this man?’ 

*He’s an Oxford man, the Reverend Stelling,’ said 

Mr. Riley. ‘A parson, and an M.A.’ 

* And what money would he want?’ said Mr. Tulliver, 
_ whose instinct told him that the services of this admirable 
M.A. would cost a high price. | 

“Oh, Stelling’s not a greedy man. I’ve no doubt he’d 
take your boy at a hundred pounds ; a year. I'll write to 
him about it if you like.’ 

Mr. Tulliver rubbed his knees, and looked at the carpet 
thoughtfully. Maggie, who had been listening all the 
time, could keep quiet no longer. 

* Father,’ she cried, ‘ is it a long way where Tom is to 
go? Shan’t we ever see him?’ 

‘I don’t know, my lass,’ said the father, tenderly. ‘ Ask 
Mr. Riley; he knows.’ . 

* About fifteen miles, that’s all,’ said Mr. Riley. ‘ You 
can drive there and back in a day quite comfortably. 
Or—Stelling is a hospitable, pleasant man; he’d be glad to 
have you to stay.’ 

And so it was agreed that Riley should speak to Stelling 
at once, and make arrangements for Tom to go as his 
pupil after the Midsummer holiday. 
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CHAPTER 3 


TOM COMES HOME FROM THE ACADEMY 


IT was a great disappointment to Maggie that she was not 
allowed to go with her father in the gig* when he went to 
fetch Tom home from the Academy; but the morning was 
too wet, Mrs. Tulliver said, for a little girl to go out in her 
best bonnet. Maggie took the opposite view very strongly 
and it was on account of this disagreement that, when her 
mother was brushing out her thick black hair, Maggie 
suddenly rushed and dipped her head in a basin of water. 
She was determined that there should be no eee of 
curls that day. 

“Maggie, Maggie,’ exclaimed Mrs. Tulliver, sitting 
stout and helpless with the brushes on her lap, * what 
shall we do with you if you’re so naughty? I’ll tell your 
aunt Glegg and your aunt Pullet when they come next 
week, and they’ll never love you any more. Oh, dear! 
oh dear! Look at your clean pinafore, wet from top to 
bottom!’ 

But Maggie was already out of hearing, making her way 
towards the great attic that ran under the old high roof, 
shaking the water from her black hair as she ran, like a 
terrier escaped from his bath. This attic was Maggie’s 
favourite retreat on a wet day, when the weather was not 
too cold; here she got rid of all her bad tempers, and talked 
aloud to the floors and the shelves and the dark walls 
covered with cobwebs; and here she sometimes sat and 
sobbed with disappointment. That was what she did 
this morning, sobbing with a passion that drove out every 
other form of consciousness—even the memory of the 
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grief that had caused it. At last the sobs grew quieter, 
and a sudden beam of sunshine made her run to the win- 
dow. ‘The sun was really breaking out; the sound of the 
mill seemed suddenly cheerful. And there was Yap, the 
queer white-and-brown terrier, with one ear back, trot- 
ting about and sniffing vaguely, as if he were in search ofa 
companion. It was irresistible. Maggie tossed her hair 
back and ran downstairs, seized her bonnet without put- 
ting it on, dashed quickly along the passage in case she 
should meet her mother, and was quickly out in the yard. 
Here she danced round and round, singing as she dariced, 
“Yap! Yap! Tom’s coming home!’ And Yap danced 


The part of the mill she lik=d best was the corn-hutch 
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and barked round her, as much as to say, ‘ If there’s any 
noise wanted, I’m the dog for it.’ 

‘Hey, hey, Miss! You'll make yourself giddy, and fall 
down in the dirt,’ said Luke, the head miller, a tall, broad- 
shouldered man of forty, black-eyed and black-haired. 

Maggie laughed and stopped her dancing. ‘ Luke, 
may I go into the mill with you?’ she asked. 

She loved to wander through the great spaces of the 
mill, and often came out with her black hair powdered to 
a soft whiteness that made her dark eyes flash out with 
new fire. The steady noise, the unresting movement 
of the great millstones—the flour for ever pouring, pouring 
—the fine white powder softening all surfaces, and making 
the spider-webs look like fairy lacework; it all helped to 
make Maggie feel that the mill was.a little world apart 
from her everyday life. 

The part of the mill she liked best was the corn-hutch, 
with its great heaps of grain which she could sit on and 
slide down. She was in the habit of doing this as she 
chatted with Luke, to whom she was always very talka- 
tive. ‘Today, as she sat sliding on the heap of grain, she 
said, ‘I think you never read any book but the Bible, do 


you, Luke?’ 
‘No, Miss—and not much of that,’ said Luke, with 
great Hankness, ‘I’m no reader.’ 


‘ Why, you’re like my brother Tom, Luke,’ said Maggie 
kindly. ‘ Tom’s not fond of reading, either. I love Tom 
so dearly, Luke—better than anybody else in the world. 
When he grows up, I shall keep his house, and we shall 
always live together. I can tell him everything he doesn’t 
know. But I think Tom’s clever, for all that he doesn’t 
like books. He makes beautiful rabbit-hutches.’ 
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‘ Ah,’ said Luke, ‘ but he’ll be very vexed to find the 
rabbits are all dead.’ . 
‘Dead!’ screamed Maggie, jumping up from her 
sliding seat on the corn. ‘Oh dear, Luke—Tom told 
me to take care of them, and I forgot. Oh, he will be so 


angry with me, I know he will, and so sorry about his _ 


rabbits. Oh, what shall I do?’ 

‘Don’t you fret, Miss,’ said Luke soothingly. 

But Maggie did fret. And when Tom arrived, her 
heart was fluttering with anxiety as well as excitement as 
she stood beside her mother and watched the gig drive 
up to the door. Mrs. Tulliver stood with her arms open; 
Maggie jumped first on one leg and then on the other; 
while Tom descended from the gig, and said with mascu- 
line reticence, ‘ Hullo, Yap! How are you, old fellow?’ 

Nevertheless, he allowed himself to be kissed willingly 
enough. He was one of those lads that grow everywhere 
in England, and, at twelve or thirteen years of age, look 
as much alike as goslings:* a lad with light brown hair, 
cheeks of cream and roses, full lips, indeterminate nose 
and eyebrows. He was as different as possible from Maggie 
with her olive skin and black hair and dark, flashing eyes. 

‘Maggie,’ said Tom confidentially, as soon as _ his 
mother had gone to unpack his trunk, ‘ you don’t know 
what I’ve got in my pocket!’ He drew something half out 
of his right-hand pocket. 

‘What is it?’ said Maggie, in a whisper. ‘I can see 
nothing but a bit of yellow.’ 

‘Why, it’s a new....guess, Maggie!’ 7 

“Oh, I can’t guess, Tom,’ said Maggie impatiently. 

I can’t bear guessing. Please tell me.’ 

‘Tom said, ‘ Well, then—it’s a new fishing-line—two 
M. F.—2 
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new ones—one for you, Maggie, all to yourself. I 
‘ wouldn’t buy any gingerbread or toffee on purpose to 
save the money. And here are some hooks, too. We’ll go 
fishing tomorrow by the Round Pool, and you shall catch 
your own fish, Maggie, and put the worms on, and every- 
thing—won’t it be fun?’ 

Maggie’s answer was to throw her arms round Tom’s 
neck and hug him, but Tom soon got tired of that. ‘ Oh, 
come on now,’ he said impatiently, ‘I want to see my 
rabbits.’ 

Maggie’s heart began to flutter with fear. 

She dared not tell the sad truth at once, but she walked 
after Tom in trembling silence, wondering how she could 
best tell him the news so as to soften his sorrow and his 
anger. Maggie dreaded Tom’s anger more thar any- 
thing. | 
‘Tom,’ she said timidly, ‘how much money did you 
give for your rabbits ?’ 

‘Two half-crowns and a sixpence,’ said Tom, promptly. 

‘I think I’ve got more than that in my purse upstairs. 
Pll ask Mother to give it to you.’ 

‘What for?’ said Tom. ‘I don’t want your money, 
you silly thing. I’ve got a great deal more money than 
_ you, because I’m a boy.’ 

* Well, but Tom—if mother would let me give you two 
half-crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to put into 
het pocket and spend, you could buy some more rabbits 
with it.’ | 

‘More rabbits?’ said her puzzled brother. ‘I don’t 
want any more.’ 

‘Oh, but Tom—they’re all dead!’ wailed Maggie. 

Tom stopped immediately in his walk and turned to- 
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wards Maggie. ‘ You forgot to feed them’ he said, his 
face going red with anger. ‘All right, then, Maggie. 
You shan’t go fishing with me tomorrow. I told you to 
go and see the rabbits every day.’ He walked on again. 

‘Yes, but I forgot—and I couldn’t help it, indeed, Tom. 
I’m very sorry,’ said Maggie, while the tears rushed fast. 

*'You’re a naughty girl,’ said Tom severely, ‘ and I’m 

sorry I bought you the fishing-line. I don’t love you.’ 
_ £QOh, Tom, it’s very cruel,’ sobbed Maggie. ‘I'd 
forgive you, if you forgot anything—I wouldn’t mind 
what you did—I’d forgive you and love you.’ Shaken 
with sobs she clung to his arm and laid her wet cheek on 
his shoulder. ‘Oh, please forgive me, Tom. My heart 
will break.’ 

But Tom shook her off, and said again, ‘ You’re a 
naughty girl, and you shan’t go fishing tomorrow.’ With 
this terrible conclusion, he ran away from Maggie to- 
wards the mill. 

Maggie stood motionless, except for her sobs, for a 
minute or two; then she turned round and ran into the 
house and up to her attic, where she sat on the floor and 
laid her head against a shelf, with a crushing sense of 
misery. What use was anything, if Tom didn’t love her? 
Oh, he was very cruel! Hadn’t she wanted to give him 
the money, and said how very sorry she was? She had 
never meant to be naughty to him. | 

* Oh, he is cruel!’ Maggie sobbed aloud. She cried 
for a long time, and soon thought she had been hours in 
the attic. It must be tea-time and they were all having 
their tea, and not thinking ofher. Well, then, she would. 
stay up there and starve herself, and then they would all 
be frightened, and Tom would be sorry. 
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But Tom had been too much interested in talking to 
Luke to think of Maggie and the effect his anger had 
produced on her. When he went in for tea his father 
said,’ Why, where’s the little lass?? and Mrs. Tulliver, 
almost at the same moment, said, ‘ Where’s your little 
sister?’ Both of them thought that Maggie and Tom had 
been together all the afternoon. 

‘T don’t know,’ said Tom. He was angry with Maggie, 
but he didn’t want to tell tales about her naughtiness. 

‘ Hasn’t she been playing with you all this time?’ said 
his father. 

‘I haven’t seen her for two hours,’ answered Toth: 
beginning to eat a piece of plum cake. 

‘Goodness me, she’s: been drowned!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Tulliver, rising from her seat and running to the window. 

‘No, no, she’s not drowned!’ said Mr. Tulliver. ‘I 
expect you’ve been unkind to her, Tom, haven’t you ?” 

‘I’m sure I haven’t, father,’ said Tom, indignantly. 
‘I think she’s in the house.’ 

‘Perhaps she’s up in the attic,’ said Mrs. Tulliver. 

‘Go and fetch her down, Tom,’ said Mr. Tulliver, 
rather sharply; for he suspected that the lad had been 
hard on ‘ the little one ’, or she would never have left his 
side. ‘And be good to her, do you hear?’ 

Tom never disobeyed his father, but he went out rather 
sulkily, carrying his piece of plum cake. ' 

When Maggie heard Tom’s footsteps on the stairs, her 
heart began to beat violently with hope. But he only 
stood at the top of the stairs and said, ‘ Maggie, you’re to 
come down.’ 

She rushed to him and clung round his neck, sobbing, 
‘Oh, Tom, please forgive me—I can’t bear it—I will 
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always be good—TI’ll never forget anything again. Please, 
love me, dear Tom!’ 

And Tom, forgetting his determination to punish her 
as much as she deserved, actually kissed her and said, 
‘Don’t cry, then, Maggie—here, eat a bit of cake.” 

Maggie’s sobs gréw less, and she put out her mouth for 
the cake and bit a piece; and then Tom bit a piece, just for 
company, and they ate together and rubbed each other’s 
cheeks and noses together while they ate, just like two 
friendly ponies. 

“Come along, Maggie, and have tea,’ said Tom at last, 
when there was no more cake left, except what was downt 
stairs. 

And so the sorrows of that day were ended, and the 
next morning Maggie was trotting with her own fishing- 
rod im one hand and a handle of the basket in the other; 
always stepping in the muddiest places by mistake; com- 
pletely happy, because Tom was good to her. She had 
told Tom, however, that she would like him to put the 
worms on the hook for her, although she accepted his word 
when he assured her that worms couldn’t feel (it was 
Tom’s private opinion that it didn’t much matter if they 
did). 

It was one of their happy mornings. They trotted 
along and sat down together, with no thought that life 
would ever change much for them; they would only get 
bigger and not go to school, and it would always be like 
the holidays; they would always live eect and be fond 
of each other. 

Life did change for Tom and Maggie; and yet they were 
not wrong in believing that the thoughts and loves of 
these first years would always make part of their lives, 
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What novelty is worth that sweet monotony where every- 
thing is known, and loved because it is known? 


CHAPTER 4 
ENTER THE AUNTS AND UNCLES 


Ir was Easter week, and the Tullivers were having a 
family party, as Mrs. Tulliver wanted to consult her sisters 
about Tom’s going to school. She had three sisters, all 
married, Mrs. Glegg, Mrs. Pullet, and Mrs. Deane. 
Mrs. Tulliver had not wanted to invite Mrs. Deane this 
time. ‘She’s always as jealous as can be,’ said Mrs. 
Tulliver, ‘and she’s always criticising my poor children.’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know,’ said Mr. Tulliver, ‘ but ask her to 
come. I hardly ever have a chance to talk with Deane’ 
nowadays: we haven’t seen him for six months. What 
does it matter what she says ?—our children are as good as 
her Lucy, any day.’ 

And so they had all been invited—the Gleggs, the 
Pullets, and the Deanes. The Gleggs were the first to 
arrive. Mrs. Tulliver and her sisters were certainly a 
handsome family, and Mrs. Glegg was not the least hand- 
some of the sisters. As she sat in Mrs. Tulliver’s armchair, 
no one could have denied that, for a woman of fifty, she 
had a very pretty face and figure. But Tom and Maggie 
didn’t think so at all. Their aunt Glegg was always 
criticising. She hadn’t a good word to say about anyone, 
and the children were blinded to her physical charms by 
the sourness of her facial expression. Today she seemed 
in a particularly bad humour, and it did not seem a very 
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cheerful prospect for the day. 

Fortunately, before she could say very much, there was 
the sound of carriage wheels outside, and Mrs. Tulliver 
hurried out of the room to welcome her sister, Pullet. 
She took her upstairs at once to remove her bonnet and 
cloak. Mrs. Tulliver liked going upstairs with her sister 
Mrs. Pullet, and looking thoroughly at her bonnet, 
and discussing clothes in general. Mrs. Glegg despised 
this sisterly weakness. It always annoyed her that 
Mrs. Tulliver was too proud to dress Maggie in the cast-off 
clothing that Mrs. Glegg gave her for the purpose. She 
considered it was a sin and a shame to buy anything new 

for the child, with the exception of a pair of shoes some- 
times. On this subject, however, Mrs. Glegg was unjust 
to her sister, for Mrs. Tulliver had made great efforts to 
persuade Maggie to wear a straw bonnet, and dyed silk 
frock which had been made out of one of her aunt Glegg’s; 
but she had not been successful. Maggie, declaring that 
the frock smelt of nasty dye, had spilt gravy all down the 
front on the first Sunday she wore it; and finding this plan 
successful, she had then dropped the bonnet in the horse 
trough, which was full of water at the time. I must urge 
in excuse for Maggie, that Tom had laughed at her in the 
bonnet, and said she looked like an old woman. 

Aunt Pullet, too, made presents of clothes, but these 
were always pretty enough to please Maggie as well as her 
mother. Of all her sisters, Mrs. Tulliver certainly pre- 
ferred her sister Pullet. Maggie and Tom, too, quite 
liked their aunt Pullet, chiefly because she was not their 
aunt Glegg. On her side, Mrs. Pullet thought it was a 
pity that the Tulliver children weren’t as good and pretty 
as sister Deane’s child, Lucy, but she was determined not 
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to favour Lucy on that account. Nevertheless, it was 
really quite extraordinary that Mrs. Deane, the thinnest 
and darkest of the four sisters, should have had this child, 
who might have been mistaken for Mrs. Tulliver’s any _ 
_ day. And Maggie always looked twice as dark as usual, 
when she was by the side of Lucy. 

She did today, when she and Tom came in from the 
_ garden to greet their cousin. Maggie had thrown her 
bonnet off very carelessly, and, coming in with her hair 
untidy as well as out of curl, rushed at once to Lucy, who 
was standing by her mother’s side. It was like the con- 
trast between a rough, dark, overgrown puppy and a white 
kitten. Lucy put up the neatest little rosebud mouth to 
be kissed. Everything about her was neat—her little 
round neck, with the row of coral beads; her little straight 
nose; her little clear eyebrows, rather darker than her 
curls, to match her hazel-eyes, which looked up with shy 
pleasure at Maggie, who was nearly a head taller though 
scarcely a year older. 

‘Oh, Lucy,’ Maggie burst out, after kissing her, ‘ you’ll 
stay with us for a few days, won’t you ?’ 

But before Lucy could answer, aunt Glegg said in a 
loud voice: ‘Hey! Do little boys and girls come into a 
room without taking notice of their uncles and aunts? 
That wasn’t the way when J was a little girl.’ 

‘Go and speak to your uncles and aunts, my dears,’ 
said Mrs. Tulliver, looking anxious. She wanted to 
whisper to Maggie to go and have her hair brushed. 

‘ Well, my dears,’ said aunt Pullet, ‘you grow won- 
derfully fast. But I think the girl has too much hair,’ she 
added, looking over their heads at their mother. ‘I'd 
have it thinned and cut shorter, sister, if I were you. 
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I’m sure it would make her skin look fairer. Don’t you 
think so, sister Deane?” 

‘I can’t say, I’m sure, sister,’ said Mrs. Deane, shutting 
her lips tightly and looking at Maggie with a critical 
eye. | 

At that moment Maggie made a dreadful! decision, but. 
first she wanted to know from her aunt Deane whether 
she would leave Lucy behind; aunt Deane would hardly 
ever let Lucy come to visit them. After giving various: 
reasons for refusal, Mrs, Deane appealed to Lucy herself. 

‘You wouldn’t like to stay behind without mother, 
would you, Lucy?’ she said. 

* Yes, please, mother,’ said Lucy timidly, blushing very 
pink all over her little neck. 

‘Well done, Lucy! Let her stay, Mrs. Deane, let her 
stay!’ said Mr. Deane, a large, cheerful-looking man, 
with a bald head and red whiskers. No man was thought 
more highly of in St. Ogg’s than Mr. Deane. He hada 
good position in a great mill-owning, ship-owning busi- 
ness called Guest & Co., and many people were of the 
opinion that he would be a partner in the firm before 
many more years had passed. 

‘Maggie,’ said Mrs. Tulliver, beckoning Maggie to 
her and whispering in her ear. ‘Go and get your hair 
_ brushed, at once. I told you not to come in without 
going to Martha first; you know [ did.’ 

‘Tom, come out with me,’ whispered Maggie, pulling 
his sleeve as she passed him; and Tom followed willingly 
enough. ‘Come upstairs with me, Tom,’ she said when 
they were outside the door. ‘ There’s something I want 
to do before dinner.’ 

‘ There’s no time to play at anything before dinner,’ 
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said Tom. 
‘Oh, yes, there is time for this—do come, Tom.’ 


Tom followed Maggie upstairs into her mother’s room, 
and saw her go at once to a drawer, from which she took 
out a large pair of scissors. 

‘What are those for?’ he asked curiously. 

Maggie answered by seizing her front hair and cutting 
it straight across the middle of her forehead. 

‘Oh my buttons,* Maggie, you'll catch* it!’ exclaimed 
Tom. ‘ You’d better not cut any more off.’ 

Snip! went the scissors again while Tom was speaking; 
and he couldn’t help feeling it was rather good fun. 
Maggie would look so queer! | 

‘Here, Tom, cut it behind for me,’ said Maggie, ex- 
cited by her own daring, and anxious to finish the deed. 

‘You'll catch it, you know,’ said Tom again, hesitating 
a little as he took the scissors. 

‘Never mind, be quick!’ said Maggie, giving a little 
stamp with her foot. Her cheeks were quite flushed. 

The black hair was so thick—nothing could be more 
tempting toalad! It was like cutting a pony’s tail! One 
delicious grinding snip, and then another and another, 
and the long hair fell heavily on the floor. Maggie 
stood, cropped in a jagged, uneven manner, but with a 
sense of clearness and freedom. 

‘Oh, Maggie,’ said Tom, jumping round her and slap- 
ping his knees as he doubled up with laughter. ‘ Oh, 
my buttons, how queer you look!’ 

Maggie felt suddenly anxious. She had thought be- 
forehand chiefly of her own deliverance from the teasing 
hair and the teasing remarks about it. But now, when 
Yom began to laugh at her, the affair seemed quite 
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different. She looked in the glass, and her flushed cheeks 
turned pale and her lips began to tremble. 

‘Don’t laugh at me, Tom,’ she said in a passionate 
tone, with an outburst of angry tears. She stamped her 
foot and gave him an angry push. 

_ © Now then, spitfire!’ said Tom. ‘ What did you cut. 
it off for, then? I’m going down: I can smell the dinner 
going in.’ 

He hurried downstairs and left poor Maggie to that 
bitter sense of the irrevocable, which was almost an every- 
day experience for her. She could see clearly enough, 
now that the thing was done, that it was very foolish, © 
and that she would now hear and be teased more about 
_ her hair than ever. She stood crying before the looking- 
glass, and felt that she couldn’t go down to dinner and 
endure the severe looks and words of her aunts, while 
Tom and Lucy, and Kezia (the servant who waited at 
table), and perhaps her father and her uncles, would all 
laugh at her. What could she do but sob? oa 

‘Miss Maggie, you’re to come down at once,’ said 
Kezia, entering the room hurriedly at this moment. 
‘Lawks!* What have you been doing? I’ve never seen 
such a fright!’ 

‘Go away, Kezia; I don’t want any dinner,’ said Mag- 
gie. ‘I shan’t come.’ 

“Oh, well, I can’t stay. Dve got to wait at dinner,’ 
said Kezia, going out again. 

* Maggie, you little silly,’ said Tom, peeping into the 
room ten minutes later. ‘“ Why don’t you come and have 
your dinner? There are lots of nice things, and mother 
says you're to come. ‘There are custards—-and nuts, too 
—~and cowslip wine.’ 
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Maggie couldn’t resist this, for she was really very 
hungry. She rose slowly from among her scattered hair, 
and slowly made her way downstairs. She slipped into 
the dining-room and went towards her empty chair. But 
she had no sooner sat down than she sence herself back 
upstairs. | 

Mrs. Tulliver gave a little scream as she saw her, and 
dropped the large gravy-spoon into the dish, with the 
most serious results to the table-cloth. Everyone looked 
at Maggie, while uncle Glegg, a kind-looking, white- 
haired old gentleman, said ‘Hey! What little girl’s 
this? I don’t know her. Is it some little girl you’ve 
picked up in the road, Kezia?’ 

‘Why, she has cut her hair herself,’ said Mr. Tulliver 
in an undertone to Mr. Deane, laughing quietly. ‘ Did 
you ever know such a little madam?’ 

‘Why, little miss, you’ve made yourself look very 
funny,’ said uncle Pullet, and this was perhaps the most 
hurtful remark he had made in his life. 

‘For shame!’ said aunt Glegg. ‘ Little girls who cut 
their own hair should be whipped and fed on bread and 
water.’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said uncle Glegg, meaning to be funny. ‘ She 
must be sent to jail, I think, and they’ll cut the rest of her 
hair off there!’ 

Maggie seemed to be listening to a chorus of reproach. 
Her heart swelled, and, getting up from her chair, she 
ran to her father, hid her face in his shoulder and burst 
out into loud sobbing. 3 

‘Come, come, my little lass,’ said her father gently, 
putting his arm round her. ‘ Never mind; you were 
right to cut it offifit bothered you. Stop crying; father’ll 
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take your part.’ 

Delicious words of tenderness! Maggie never forgot 
any of these moments when her father ‘ took her part’; 
she kept them in her heart and thought of them long 
years after, when everyone else said that her father had 
done very ill by his children. 

And so Maggie was protected from any further scold- 
ing that day, and soon she and Tom and their cousin 
Lucy were playing happily together in the garden, all 
their troubles forgotten. 


CHAPTER 5 
A VISIT TO GARUM F IRS 


THe next day the children and Mrs. Tulliver walked 
over the fields to visit Mr. and Mrs. Pullet at their house, 
Garum Firs. Mr. Pullet was a prosperous farmer, and 
the children loved visiting the farm. As they arrived, 
they caught sight of the peacock spreading his tail on the 
farmyard wall. All the farmyard life was wonderful 
there—bantams” and Friesland hens; guinea-fowls that 
flew and screamed and dropped their pretty spotted 
feathers; pigeons, and a tame magpie; yes, and a goat, 
and a wonderful dog, half mastiff,* half bulldog, as 
large as a lion. 

Uncle Pullet had seen the expected party approach- 
ing, and hurried to open the front door. Aunt Pullet, 
too,eappeared at the doorway, and called out, ‘ Stop the 
children, Bessy! Don’t let them come up the steps. 
Sally’s bringing the old mat and a duster, to rub their 
shoes.’ 
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Tom always hated this shoe-wiping, which he con- 
sidered most undignified. However, this time he was 
spared the indignity, for Mrs. Tulliver suggested that, as 
it was such a sunny day, they might go and play out of 
_ doors; and aunt Pullet gave permission, telling them not 
to go near the poultry. This was because Tom had 
once been guilty of running after the peacock, with 
the hopeful idea that fright would make one of its feathers 
drop off. 

Some time later, Mrs. Pullet, observing that it was tea- 
time, rang the bell for Sally, the maid, to bring the tea. 
The door did, in fact, soon open, but instead of the tea- 
tray Sally introduced an object so startling that both 
Mrs. Pullet and Mrs. Tulliver gave a scream, causing 
uncle Pullet to swallow the swect he was eating—for the 
fifth time in his life, as he afterwards noted. 

The startling object was no other than little Lucy, 
with one side of her person, from her small foot to her 
bonnet-crown, wet and discoloured with mud, holding 
out two blackened hands and looking very tearful. To ac- 
count for this unusual apparition in aunt Pullet’s parlour, 
we must return to the time when the children went off 
to play together. 

Now, Tom and Maggie had quarrelled earlier in the 
day, with the result that Tom now ignored his sister 
and said to his cousin, ‘Here, Lucy, you come along 
with me.’ 

Lucy was naturally pleased that Tom was so good to 
her, and it was very amusing to see him tickling a fat 
toad with a piece of string; but she wanted Maggie to 
enjoy the sight, too, and called out, ‘ Oh, there is such a 
big, funny toad, Maggie! Do come and see.’ 
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But Maggie said nothing, and turned: away with a 
frown. As long as Tom seemed to prefer Lucy to her, 
she felt hurt and jealous. She was sure that, if Lucy 
hadn’t been there, Tom. would have forgotten his quarrel 
by now. And so Tom walked along and Lucy trotted 
by his side, but Maggie lagged behind on her own. She 
saw them leave the garden, and could not resist the im- 
pulse to follow. She was only a few yards behind them 
when they reached the duck-pond; here Tom caught sight 
of a rapid movement, which attracted him to the very 
edge of the water. 

‘Here, Lucy!’ he said in aloud whisper. ‘ Come here! 

Keep on the grass—don’t step in the mud where the cows 
have been.’. 
_. Lucy came carefully, as she was told, and bent down 
to look into the water. It was a water-snake, Tom told 
her, and Lucy at last could see the wave of its body and 
was very surprised that asnake couldswim. Maggie had 
drawn nearer and nearer—she must see it, too. At last. 
_ she was close to Lucy, and Tom, who had been aware of 
her approach but had pretended not to notice it, now 
turned round and said: ‘ Now, get away, Maggie. There’s 
no room for you on the grass here. Nobody asked you 
to come.’ : 

There were enough passions at war in Maggie at — 
that moment to have made a Greek tragedy; but the 
utmost she could do, with a fierce thrust of her small 
brown arm, was to push poor little pink-and-white Lucy 
into the cow-trodden mud. 

Then Tom could not restrain himself, and gave Maggie 
two smart slaps on the arm as he ran to pick up Lucy, 
who lay crying helplessly. Maggie retreated to the roots 
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of a tree a few yards off, and watched unrepentantly. 

‘I shall teli mother, Miss Mag!’ said Tom, loudly and 
emphatically, as soon as Lucy was up and ready to walk 
away. It was not Tom’s practice to ‘tell,’ but here 
justice clearly demanded that Maggie should be punished. 
He returned to the house, with Lucy running along by 
his side and crying piteoulsy, while Maggie sat on the 
roots of the tree and looked after them with her small 
angry face. 3 

* Sally,’ said Tom, when they reached the kitchen door 
and Sally looked at them in speechless amazement. 
‘Sally, tell mother that Maggie pushed Lucy into the 
mud.’ 

Sally, as you are aware, lost no time in presenting Lucy 
at the parlour door. 

“Goodness gracious!’ aunt Pullet screamed. ‘ Keep 
her at the door, Sally! Don’t bring her on to the carpet, 
whatever you do!’ 

* Why, she’s fallen into some nasty mud,’ said Mrs. Tul- 
liver, going up to Lucy and examining her closely. 

‘If you please, Mam, Miss Maggie pushed her in,’ 
said Sally. ‘ Master Tom said so, and they must have 
been to the pond, for they couldn’t have got into such 
dirt anywhere else.’ 

Mrs. Tulliver was speechless, feeling herself a truly 
wretched mother. She went out to speak to her naughty 
children, expecting them to be close at hand; but it was 
not until she had searched for some time that she found 
Tom leaning againsi the white railings of the poultry 
yard. 

‘Tom, you naughty boy, where’s your sister?’ said 
Mrs. Tulliver in a distressed voice. 
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‘T don’t know,’ said Tom. 

‘Why, where did you leave her?’ said his mother, 
iooking round. 

‘ Sitting under a tree near the pond,’ G3 Tom care- 
lessly. 

* Then go and fetch her this minute, you naughty boy.’ 
The idea of Maggie sitting alone by the pond roused the 
usual fear in Mrs. Tulliver’s mind. ‘ ‘They’re such child- 
ren for the water,’ she said to herself, as Tom walked— 
not very quickly—-towards the pond. ‘They'll be 
brought in dead and drowned some day.’ 

Soon she saw Tom returning from the pool alone, and 
she hurried to meet him. 

* Maggie’s nowhere near the pond, mother,’ said Tom. 
*‘ She’s gone away.’ 

You can imagine the terrified search for Maggie, and 
the difficulty of convincing her mother that she was not 
in the pond. Tom finally suggested that Maggie had 
probably gone home, and the suggestion was seized as a 
comfort by his mother. 

‘Sister, for goodness’ sake, let them put the horse in 
the carriage and take me home—vwe shall perhaps pass 
her on the road. Lucy can’t walk in her dirty clothes, 
anyway, she said, looking at the innocent victim, who 
was wrapped up in a shawl and sitting with naked feet 
on the sofa. | 

Aunt Pullet was quite willing to do this, and Mrs. 
Tulliver was soon in the carriage, looking anxiously 
ahead of her. What would her husband say if Maggie 
was lost? 

But Maggie’s intentions, as usual, were on a larger 
scale than Tom had imagined. The decision that she 
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made, after Tom and Lucy had left her, was not so 
simple as that of going home. No! she would run away 
and go to the gypsies, and Tom would never see her any 
more. ‘The gypsies, she considered, would gladly receive 
her, and pay her much respect. 

She set off at once, and by the time Tom reached the 
pond again she was three long fields away, walking along 
a narrow lane leading to the main road. Presently she 
crossed the road and continued walking—sometimes down 


A tall gypsy-woman stood by the tent 


country lanes and sometimes across fields. It seemed to 
her that she had walked for a very long time indeed, and 
it was really surprising that the Common, where the 
gypsies usually camped, was not yet in sight. At last, 
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however, Maggie found herself in a much wider lane. It 
gave her the impression that the Common could not be 
far off; perhaps it was because she saw a donkey with 
a log tied to his foot, feeding on the grassy edge, and she 
knew that the gypsies tethered their animals in this way. 
She walked on, and at the next bend in the lane she 
actually saw a little black tent, with blue smoke rising 
from a fire in front of it. A tall gypsy-woman stood by 
the tent, with a baby on her arm. When she saw Mag- 
gie, she walked slowly to meet her. 

* My little lady, where are you going?’ the gypsy said, 
in a respectful tone. 

It was delightful, and just what Maggie expected: the 
- gypsies saw at once that she was a little lady, and were 
prepared to treat her accordingly. 

“TP’ve come to stay with you, please,’ said Maggie. 

‘Well, what a nice little lady you are, to be sure,’ 
said the gypsy taking her by the hand. Macbie thought 
her very kind, but wished she had not been so dirty. 

There was quite a group round the fire when they 
reached it. An old gypsy-woman was seated on the 
ground, occasionally poking a spoon into a round pot 
containing a tasty-smelling stew. ‘Two small, untidy 
children were lying on the grass, and a placid donkey 
was bending his head over a tall girl, who, lying on her 
back, scratched his nose and gave him a handful of stolen 
hay. ‘The slanting sun shone kindly upon them, and the 
scene was really very pretty and comfortable, Maggie 
thought, only she hoped they would soon set out the 
teacups. It was a little confusing, though, that the young 
woman began to speak to the old one in a language 
which Maggie did not understand. At last the old 
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woman said, ‘What! My pretty lady, are you coming 
to stay with us? Sit down and tell us where you come 
from.’ 

It was just like a story from a book. Maggie liked to 
be called pretty lady and treated in this way. She sat 
down and said, ‘ I’ve run away from home because I’m 
unhappy, and I want to be a gypsy. I'll live with you, 
if you like, and I can teach you a great many things.’ 

“Such a clever little lady,’ said the woman with the 
baby, sitting down beside Maggie and taking off Maggie’s 
bonnet and looking at it. The tall girl snatched the 
bonnet and put it on her own head, back to front, and 
the smailer children shrieked with laughter. 

*Oh, what a nice little lady!—and rich, I’m sure,’ 
said the old woman, while the younger one examined 
the contents of Maggie’s pocket, which she had by this 
time emptied without attracting Maggie’s notice. ‘ You’ve 
been walking a good way, I expect, my dear. Where’s 
your home?’ 

‘It’s Dorlcote Mill, said Maggie. ‘ My father is 
Mr. Tulliver, but we mustn’t let him know where I am 
or he’ll fetch me home again.’ Maggie paused a mo- 
ment, and then burst out: ‘ And please, isn’t it time for 
tea?’ for she was really very hungry. 

‘Why, here’s a bite of nice food, then,’ said the old 
woman, handing Maggie a crust of dry bread, which 
she had taken out of a bag of scraps, and a piece of cold 
bacon. 

* Thank you, said Maggie, looking at the food without 
taking it. ‘ But will you give me some bread and butter 
and tea, instead? I don’t like bacon.’ 

‘ We’ve got no tea nor butter,’ said the old woman, 
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staring at her. 

‘Oh, a little bread and treacle would do,’ said Maggie. 

‘We've got no treacle either,’ said the old woman 
crossly. One of the small boys snatched at the bread and 
bacon, and began to eat it. At this moment the tall 
girl, who had gone a few yards off, shouted soniething, 
and presently two men came up. The elder of the two 
carried a bag, which he flung down, addressing the. 
women in a loud and scolding tone. A black dog ran 
barking up to Maggie, and the younger man.cailed the 
dog off and hit it with a great stick he held in his hand. 
Both the men now looked at Maggie, and seemed to be 
asking questions about her in their strange language. At 
last, the old woman said, * This young lady’s come to 
live with us. Aren’t you glad?’ 

* Ay, very glad,’ said the younger man, who was look- 
ing at Maggie’s silver thimble and the other small things 
which had been taken from her pocket. Presently he re- 
turned them all except the thimble to the younger woman, 
and she put them back into Maggie’s pocket. ‘The men 
sat down and began to attack the contents of the pot—a 
stew of meat and potatoes—which had been taken off 
the fire and turned out into a yellow dish. 

Maggie’s ideas about the gypsies had undergone a 
rapid change in the last five minutes. From having 
considered them very respectful companions, she had now 
begun to think that they meant to kill her as soon as it 
was dark, and cut up her body and cook it slowly. When 
the younger woman handed her a plate of stew, she dared 
not refuse it, though fear had taken away her appetite. 
But she found she couldn’t eat a mouthful, and at last 
she summoned up courage to stand up and say, ‘I think 
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I must go home now, and come again another day.’ 

But her hope sank when the old gypsy-woman said, 
‘Stop a bit, stop a bit! We’ll take you home, all safe, 
when we’ve finished supper.’ 

Maggie sat down again with little faith in this promise; 
but presently she was relieved to see the tall girl putting 
a bridle on the donkey. 

‘Now, then, little miss,’ said the younger man, rising 
and leading the donkey forward, ‘ tell us where you live 
—what’s the name of the place?’ 
~ ©Dorcote Mill,’ said Maggie eagerly. 

‘Ts it that big mill between here and St. Ogg’s?’ he 
asked, and Maggie nodded. He lifted her on to the 
donkey’s back, and the younger woman brought Maggie’s 
bonnet and put it on her head. 

It now appeared that the man also was to be seated on 
the donkey, holding Maggie in front of him, and she was 
as incapable of complaining about this arrangement as 
the donkey himself. The woman patted her on the back 
and said, *‘ You’ll tell your Dad we’ve been very good to 
you, won’t you?’ and the donkey, at a strong hint from 
the man’s stick, set off down the lane. 

At last the lane, which had seemed to Maggie the longest 
- in the world, came to an end, and there was a signpost 
at the corner—‘ To St. Ogg’s, 2 miles’. And as they 
reached the crossroads, Maggie caught sight of someone 
riding on a white-faced horse. 

‘Oh, stop, stop!’ she cried out. ‘ There’s my father! 
Oh, father, father!’ The sudden joy was too painful to 
bear, and by the time her father reached her she was 
sobbing. Mr. Tulliver’s surprise was great, for he had 
been out on business all day, and had not yet been home. 
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‘Why, what’s the meaning of this?’ he said, stopping 
his horse, while Maggie slipped from the fone and 
ran to him. 

‘ The little miss lost herself, I reckon,’ said the gypsy. 
‘ She’d come to our tent at the far end of Dunlow Lane, 
and I was bringing her home.’ 

‘Here then, my man,’ said Mr. Tulliver, giving the 
gypsy five shillings. ‘It’s the best day’s work you ever 
did. I couldn’t afford to lose the little lass. Here, lift 
her up in front of me.’ 

‘Why, Maggie, what’s all this about?’ he asked, as 
they rode along. 

‘Oh, father,’ sobbed Maggie, ‘I ran aay because I 
was SO ‘unhappy—Tom was so angry with me.’ 

‘There, there,’ said Mr. Tulliver soothingly. ‘ You 
mustn’t think of running away from father. What would 
I do without my little lass ?’ 

Mr. Tulliver spoke his mind very strongly when He 
reached home that evening, with the remarkable result 
that Maggie never heard one word of reproach from her 
mother, or one teasing word from Tom, about this foolish 
business of running away from home. ‘Tom was, in fact, 
specially kind to her for the next few weeks, and this made 
Maggie more full of grief than ever at the thought of 
Tom’s going away from her to school once more. 


BOOK iI 
SCHOOLDAYS 


CHAPTER 1 
TOM’S FIRST ‘ HALF ’* 


Tom Tulliver was not happy during his first term at 
King’s Lorton, under the care of the Rev. Walter Stelling. 
At his former school, there had been:-plenty of fellows 
to play with, and Tom—being a friendly lad and good 
at all games—was popular with the other boys. But at 
King’s Lorton there were no other boys at all, and Tom 
was often very lonely. He was not very clever at his 
lessons, and he often found Mr. Stelling’s methods diffi- 
cult to understand. The Rev. Walter Stelling had a true 
British determination to push his way in the world, and 
the immediate step to his future success was to bring 
on* Tom Tulliver during his first half-year. There was 
the possibility of another pupil from the same neighbour- 
‘hood, and it would obviously be to Mr. Steiling’s advan- 
tage if it were understood that young Tulliver (who, Mr. 
Stelling privately confided to his wife, was rather a rough 
cub) had made amazing progress in a short time. And 
so he was severe with Tom about his lessons, and treated 
him generally with some sternness. Not that Mr. Stel- 
ling was a bad-tempered or unkind man—quite the con- 
trary: he was humorous with Tom at meal-times, and 
corrected his countrified manners and behaviour in the 
40 
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most playful way. But poor Tom was only confused by 
~ this, for he had never been used to jokes like Mr. Stelling’s; 
and for the first time in his life he had a painful sense 
that he was all wrong somehow. It made him seem more 
stupid than he was, and Mr. Stelling lectured him severely 
on his lack of interest and ambition. 

As for Tom—he struggled on, and worked as well as 
he was able. But he found life with the Stellings very 
dull after the liveliness of school. Oh, how he longed 
for a playfellow! In his secret heart he longed to have 
Maggie with hirn, and before this dreary half-year was 
ended, Maggie actually came. Mrs. Stelling had invited 
the little girl to come and stay with her brother: so 
when Mr. Tulliver drove over to King’s Lorton late in 
October, Maggie came too, with the sense that she was 
taking a great journey. It was Mr. Tulliver’s first visit 
to see Tom, for the lad must learn not to think too much 
about home. ; 

‘Well, my lad,’ he said to Tom, when Mr. Stelling 
had left the room to announce the arrival to his wife. 
“You look very well. School seems to agree with you.’ 

Tom wished he had looked rather ill. 

“I don’t think I am well, father,’ he said. ‘I wish 
you'd ask Mr. Stelling not to make me do Euclid—ii 
brings on the toothache, I think.’ 

‘Euclid, my lad—why, what’s that?’ asked Mr. Tulli- 
ver. 

* Oh, I don’t know—it’s definitions, and problems, and 
triangles, and things. It’s a book I’ve got to learn 
about, and there’s no sense in it. 

‘Go on!’ said Mr. Tulliver reprovingly. ‘ You mustn’t 
say that. You must learn what your master tells you.’ 
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‘[’ll help you now, Tom,’ said Maggie, with a little 
air of patronising comfort. ‘I’ve come to stay for ever 
so long, if Mrs. Stelling asks me.’ 

‘ You help me, you silly little thing!’ said Tom, roaring 
with laughter. Just wait till he showed her a page of 
Euclid! ‘I should like to see you doing my lessons. Why, 
I learn Latin, too! Girls never learn such things. 
They’re too stupid.’ 

But before they could argue any more, Mrs. Stelling 
came in, and suggested that Maggie stayed for a fortnight. 
So it was agreed that Mr. Tulliver should drive over and 
fetch her in two weeks’ time, and the good miller said 
goodbye to his two children and drove away. 

‘Now, then, come with me into the study, Maggie,’ 
said Tom. ‘It’s time for me to learn my lessons. See 
here, what I’ve got to do,’ he said, showing her his 
geometry theorem, while she pushed her hair behind her 
ears and prepared to help him in Euclid: She began to 
read with full confidence in her own powers, but pre- 
sently, becoming quite bewildered, her face flushed with 
annoyance. 

‘It’s all nonsense!’ she said. ‘ Just stupid stuff— 
nobody wants to know what that’s all about!’ 

‘There now, Miss Maggie!’ said Tom, taking the book 
away and laughing at her. ‘ You see you’re not so clever 
as you thought you were. And now, be quiet and don’t 
chatter. Let me get on with my work.’ 

Presently they were fetched to spend the rest of the 
evening in the drawing-room, and Maggie became very 
talkative with Mr. Stelling. She felt sure he admired her 
cleverness, but Tom was rather alarmed and amazed at 
her daring. Altogether it was a very happy fortnight, 
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and when Maggie was fetched home again by Luke (Mr. 
Tulliver being unable to come, after all), ‘Tom missed her 
sadly. 3 . : 

But the dreary half-year came to an end at last. How 
glad ‘Tom was to see the last yellow leaves fluttering before 
the cold wind! The dark afternoons, and the first 
December snow, seemed to him far livelier than the 
August sunshine. 

And then there was the excitement of the drive home, 
and the happiness of seeing the bright light in the parlour 
window, as the gig passed noiselessly over the snow- 
covered bridge. ‘The happiness of passing from the cold 
air into the warmth of the house, and the kisses and 
smiles of the family; and his and Maggie’s many plans 


The gig passed noiselessly over the snow-covered bridge 
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for Christmas. 

Yet, on Christmas Day, in spite of Tom’s delight in 
being at home, everything was not, he thought, quite as 
happy as it had always been before. The red berries were 
just as abundant on the holly, and he and Maggie had 
decorated all the windows and mantelpieces and picture- 
frames on Christmas Eve with branches of holly and ivy. 
The roast. turkey tasted just as good, and the plum 
pudding* was of the same handsome roundness as ever. 

Christmas itself was cheery enough, but not Mr. Tulli- 
ver. He was angry and defiant, and his irritable talk 
made Tom uncomfortable, for he was never fond of 
quarrelling. ‘The particular reason for Mr. Tulliver’s 
irritation was a Mr. Pivart, who had recently bought 
some land higher up the river, and he was making 
special plans to irrigate it from the river Ripple. 
Mr. Tulliver swore that this would interfere with the 
water supply for his mill, and he was determined to go 
to law about it if necessary. He grumbled and discussed 
it incessantly. This Christmas Day he had no adult 
male audience except his brother-in-law, Mr. Moss, who 
knew nothing about mills, and could only agree with 
Mr. Tulliver’s arguments. He felt it was only polite to 
do so. Mr. Moss and his wife (Mr. Tulliver’s sister) had 
come over to spend Christmas Day at Dorlcote Mill, and 
good Mr. Moss made strong efforts to keep his eyes open, 
in spite of the sleepiness which an unusually good dinner 
produced. Mrs. Moss, more genuinely interested in 
everything that affected her brother, listened and put in 
a word occasionally. 

* Pivart’s a new name hereabouts, brother, isn’t it?’ 
she said. ‘ He didn’t own the land in father’s time, nor 
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yours either, before I was married.’ 

‘New name? Yes, I should think it is a new name,’ 
said Mr. Tulliver, with angry emphasis. ‘ Dorlcote 
Mill’s been in our family for a hundred years and more, 
and nobody ever heard of a Pivart meddling with the 
river, till this fellow came and bought Bincomes’ farm. 
But I'll show him!’ added Mr. Tulliver. 

‘You won’t be forced to go to law with him, I hope, 
brother?’ said Mrs. Moss with some anxiety. 

* I don’t know what I shall be forced to do; but I know 
what I shall force him to do, with his dykes and irriga- 
tions! I know well enough who’s at the bottom of it all; 
he’s got Wakem to support him and egg him on. I 
know Wakem tells him the law can’t touch him for it 
but there’s folks can handle the law besides Wakem. And 
water’s a very special thing. It’s plain enough what are 
the rights and wrongs of water; for a river’s a river, and 
if you’ve got a mill you must have water to turn it. It’s 
no use telling me that Pivart’s irrigation and nonsense 
won't stop my wheel: I know better than that. I say it’s 
common sense that Pivart’s dykes must do me an in- 
jury.’ 

Later, when the two women were alone, Mrs. Moss 
looked at her sister-in-law and said, ‘I’m sorry to see 
brother is so annoyed about this water work.’ 

* It’s your brother’s way, Mrs. Moss,’ said Mrs. Tulliver, 
with a haif-implied reproach. / 

“I hope and pray he won’t go to law,’ said Mrs. Moss, 
‘for there’s no knowing where that will end. And the 
right side doesn’t always win. This Mr. Pivart’s a rich 
man, I believe, and the rich mostly get things their own 
way.’ 
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‘Well, all I can say is, I hear nothing but law and 
irrigation now, from when we first get up in the morning 
till we go to bed at night,’ said Mrs. Tulliver, ‘and I 
never contradict. I only say, “‘ Well, Mr. Tulliver, do 
as you like; but whatever you do, don’t go to law ”’.’ 

Mrs. Tulliver, as we have seen, was not without in- 
fluence with her husband. No woman is; she can always 
make him do either what she wishes, or the reverse. Mrs. 
Tulliver’s monotonous pleading doubtless had its share 
in hurrying Mr. Tulliver into the lawcourts. It might 
even be comparable with that proverbial straw which 
breaks the camel’s back; though, if the truth were told, 
the blame ought rather to lie with the previous weight of 
straws which had already been placed on the camel. 

But not even a direct argument from his wife against 
his going to law could have influenced Mr. Tulliver’s 
movement towards it so much as the mere thought of 
Wakem, continually freshened by the sight of the clever 
lawyer on market-days. Wakem, to his certain know- 
ledge, had advised Pivart to use the river to irrigate his 
land. Mr. Tulliver had already had enough trouble 
with Wakem over earlier law suits. He considered all 
lawyers were more or less rascals, but Wakem’s rascality 
was worse than any of the others. And as an extra touch 
of bitterness, the injured miller had recently had to bor- 
row five hundred pounds, and he had been obliged to 
arrange the matter through Wakem’s office. And as the 
weeks went by, there always seemed to be new evidence 
that Pivart was as ‘ thick as mud’ with Wakem. 

Thus, Tom hopefully said to his father, one evening 
near the end of the holidays, ‘ Father, uncle Glegg says 
Lawyer Wakem is going to send his son to Mr. Stelling. 
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You wouldn’t want me to go to school with Wakem’s 
son, would you?’ 

But his hopes were dashed. ‘ That doesn’t matter, 
my boy,’ said Mr. Tulliver. ‘ Don’t you learn anything 
bad from him, that’s all. The poor lad’s a wretched, de- 
formed creature, and there isn’t much of his father in 
him. It’s a sign that Wakem thinks well of Mr. Stelling, 
if he sends his son to him, and Wakem’s a smart fellow, 
after all.’ | 

In his heart, Mr. Tulliver was rather proud of the fact 
that his son was to have the same advantages as Wakem’s 
son: but Tom was not at all happy about it. It would 
have been much easier if the lawyer’s son had not been 
-acripple, for then Tom would have been able to compete 
with him physically. He could have proved himself the 
equal of any Wakem, if it came to running races or having 
a fight; but poor Tom had much less hope of competing 
equally where school-work was concerned. 


CHAPTER 2 
THE NEW SCHOOLFELLOW 


It was a cold, wet January day when Tom went back to 
school; a day quite in keeping with his own miserable 
feelings. 

‘Well, Tulliver, we’re glad to see you again,’ said Mr. 
Stelling heartily. ‘ Take off your coat and come into the 
study. You'll find a bright fire there, and a new com- 
panion.’ 3 

Tom felt uncomfortable as he took off his outdoor 
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clothes. He had seen Philip Wakem at St. Ogg’s, but 
had always turned his eyes away from him as quickly as 
possible. He would have disliked having a cripple for 
a companion, even if Philip had not been the son of a 
bad man. And Tom did not see how a bad man’s son 
could be very good. So he was in a state of mingled 
embarrassment and defiance as he followed Mr. Stelling 

into the study. 

* Here is a new companion for you, Tulliver,’ said Mr. 
Stelling. ‘Master Philip Wakem.’ Mr. Stelling went 
out again at once, leaving the two boys alone together. 

Tom looked confused and awkward, while Philip rose 
and glanced at him timidly. ‘Tom did not like to go up 
and put out his hand, and Philip was both too proud 
and too shy to walk towards Tom. He felt that Tom 
didn’t like looking at him: everyone, almost, disliked 
looking at him: and his deformity was more noticeable — 
when he walked. So they remained without shaking 
hands or even speaking. Tom walked over to the fire 
and warmed himself, sometimes casting quick glances at 
Philip, who seemed to be sketching spice on a piece 
of paper. 

Tom began to look longer at Philip’s face, for he could 
see it without noticing his twisted body. It was really 
not a disagreeable face—quite good-looking, Tom 
thought. He wondered. how much older Philip was 
than himself. This Wakem was a pale, thin fellow, and 
it was quite clear that he wouldn’t be able to play any 
outdoor games; but he handled his pencil in a clever 
manner, and seemed to be drawing one thing after 
another without any trouble. What was he drawing? 
Tom suddenly walked across the room and looked at 
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Philip’s paper. 

‘Why, that’s a Honieye and a spaniel, and partridges 
in the corn!’ he exclaimed, his tongue completely loosened 
by surprise and admiration. ‘Oh my buttons! I wish 
I could draw like that. Who taught you?’ 

‘Oh, you can do them without learning,’ said Philip. 
‘I never learned drawing.’ 

‘Never learned!’ said Tom in amazement. ‘ Why, 
when I draw dogs and horses, and things like that, the 
heads and the legs won’t come right.’ He regarded 
Philip with respect. ‘ But haven’t you been taught any- 
thing >? he added. 

‘Yes,’ said Philip smiling. ‘Ive been taught Latin, 
and Greek, and mathematics, and writing, and such 
things.’ 

* Oh, but I say, you don’t like Latin, though, do you?’ 
said Tom, lowering his voice confidentially. ‘I never 
seem able to remember all that grammar.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve finished with the grammar; I don’t learn 
that any more,’ Philip said. 

‘Then you won’t have the same lessons as I shall?’ 
said Tom, with a feeling of disappointment. 

‘No, but I expect I can help you. I shall be very 
glad to help you if I can.’ | 

© You’re older than I am, aren’t you?’ said Tom. 

* How old are you? I’m fifteen,’ answered Philip. 

‘Tm not fourteen yet,’ said Tom. ‘ But I could fight 
any of the fellows at Jacobs’ academy—that’s where I was 
before I came here. I wish Mr. Stelling would let us go 
fishing. I could show you how to fish. You could fish, 
couldn’t you? It’s only standing, and sitting still, you 
know.’ 
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Philip did not like this allusion to his unfitness for 
active sports. ‘I can’t bear fishing,’ he replied crossly. 
*T think people look like fools sitting watching a fishing- 
line for hour after hour, and catching nothing.’ 

* Ah, but you wouldn’t say they looked fools when they 
faded: a big pike,” I can tell you,’ said Tom, who had | 
never caught anything so big in his life. 

Fortunately the argument could develop no further — 
for they were now called to dinner; but Tom decided 
privately that Wakem’s son had a disagreeable side, and 
must be kept in check. 

_However, the two boys got on fairly well on the whole, 
and there was a visible improvement in Tom’s lessons 
this term. This was partly due to Philip’s help, but also 
to Mr. Stelling’s more kindly treatment. He now had a 
really clever pupil (Philip), and so did not spend so much 
time in scolding ‘Tom; and Tom, no longer puzzled and 
nervous, worked much better as a result. 3 

There was an improvement, too, in Tom’s physique, 
and this was mainly due to Mr. Poulter, the village 
schoolmaster, who was employed to give Tom exercises 
and military drill. Mr. Poulter was an old soldier and 
had fought in the Peninsular War.* He told wonderful 
warlike stories, and would boast of all the Frenchmen he 
had fought, slashing their heads off with his sword. 

‘Mr. Poulter,’ Tom would say, at any allusion to the 
sword, ‘I wish you’d bring your sword and let me see 
it!’ 

For a long while Mr. Poulter only shook his head at 
this request. But one afternoon the sword was brought— 
just for Tom to look at. 

: And this is the real sword you fought with in all the 
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really cut a Wreqcuanre s head off?’ 
‘Head off? Ah, hundreds!’ replied Mr. Poulter, who 
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‘Mr. Poulter,’ Tom said coaxingly, ‘I wish you'd 
lend me your sword for a little while.’ 

‘No, no, young gentleman,’ said Mr. Poulter, shaking 
his head decidedly, ‘ you might do yourself some damage 
with it.’ | : 

‘I’m sure I wouldn’t,’ urged Tom. ‘ Please do, Mr. 
Poulter! I'll give you my five-shilling piece if you'll let 
me keep the sword for a week. Look!’ And he held 
out the attractively large round of silver. 

‘Well, said Mr. Poulter, weakening. ‘ You must 
keep it out of sight, you know. What would Mr. Stelling 
say to me?’ 

“Oh, yes, P’ll keep it under the bed or somewhere,’ 
said Tom eagerly. And he carried off the sword in 
triumph to his bedroom, where, after some. considera- | 
tion, he hid it in the cupboard behind some hanging 
clothes. That night he fell asleep in the thought that 
he would astonish Maggie when she came: he would 
tie it round his waist and make her believe that the 
sword was his own and that he was going to be a soldier. 
Nobody but Maggie would be silly enough to believe 
him; and Maggie was really coming next week to see 
Tom before she went to a boarding-school with Lucy. 

Maggie arrived, a few days later, in the middle of 
school-hours, and had to sit quietly while Philip went 
through his lessons with Mr. Stelling. She liked the look 
of the gentle, crippled boy: she always had rather a 
tenderness for deformed things, because they needed so 
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_-much more kindness and pity. 

‘I think Philip Wakem seems a nice boy, Tom,’ she said, 
when they went out of the study together into the garden, 
to pass the time until dinner. ‘ After all, he can’t help 
it if his father is a bad man. You like him, don’t you?’ 

‘Oh, he’s a queer fellow,’ said Tom. ‘ Sometimes he’s 
as sulky as can be with me.’ 

‘Well, I think he’s very nice,’ said Maggie once again. 

And Philip, sitting by himself in the study, thought this 
sister of Tulliver’s seemed a nice little thing, quite unlike 
her brother; he wished Ae had a little sister. During dinner, 
he and Maggie didn’t talk much, but they smiled at 
each other several times—every time, in fact, that Philip 
caught the pair of questioning dark eyes fixed upon him.” 
What was it, he wondered, that made Maggie’s dark 
eyes remind him of the stories about princesses being 
turned into animals? He decided it was because her 
eyes were full of unsatisfied intelligence, and unsatisfied, 
beseeching affection. 

After dinner, Tom took Maggie upstairs to his bedroom 
and proudly showed her the sword. He drew it from 
its sheath and pointed it at Maggie. 

‘Pm the Duke of Wellington.* March! he said 
fiercely. 

‘Tom, I can’t bear it—I shall scream!’ cried Maggie. 
‘You'll hurt yourself. You’ll cut your head off!’ 

‘One, two!’ said Tom, waving the sword, But his 
wrist trembled a little: he had not realised the sword was 
quite so heavy. At ‘ Three!’ the sword swung down- 
wards, and Maggie gave a loud shriek. The sword had 
fallen with its edge on Tom’s foot, and in a moment he 
had fallen, too. Maggie ran to the door, still shrieking, 
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‘ One, two!’ said Tom, waving the sword 


and immediately there was a rush of footsteps. Mr. 
Stelling entered, and found both the children on the 
floor. Tom had fainted, and Maggie was shaking him, 
‘screaming. She thouzzht he was dead, poor child. But, 
in another minute she was sobbing with joy because Tom 
had opened his eyes: she couldn’t sorrow, yet, that he 
had hurt his foot: she was too relieved that he was alive. 


CHAPTER 3 
THE END OF CHILDHOOD 


Pocr Tom bore his pain bravely, and was resolute in not 
‘telling’ of Mr. Poulter more than was unavoidable; 
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the five-shilling piece remained a secret even to Maggie. 
But there was a terrible dread weighing on his mind— 
so terrible that he dared not even ask the question which 
might bring the fatal answer ‘yes’. He dared not ask 
the doctor or Mr. Stelling: ‘ Shall I be lame, sir?’ 

But Philip watched him, and guessed what was troubl- 
ing him; and one day he asked Mr. Stelling the very 
question that Tom dared not ask himself. ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir—but does the doctor think Tulliver will be 
lame?’ 

‘Oh, no, oh, no,’ said Mr. Stelling. ‘Not perma- 
nently—only for a little while.’ 

And so Philip went to Tom’s bedroom. ‘ The doctor 
says you'll soon be all right again, Tulliver, did you 
know?’ he said, rather timidly, as he stepped gently up 
to Tom’s bed. ‘I’ve just been asking Mr. Stelling, and 
he says you'll walk as well as ever, before long.’ | 

Tom gave a long sigh of relief, and turned his blue- 
grey eyes straight on Philip’s face. 

“Oh, good,’ he said. And after a pause he added 
casually, ‘I say, ask Mr. Stelling to let you come and sit 
with me sometimes.’ 

After that, Philip spent all his time out of school-hours 
with Tom and Maggie; and when Tom’s foot was being 
dressed, or he had to rest, Maggie would go down into 
the study and sit with Philip. One day they were down 
there, alone together. Philip was at his books, and Maggie 
went and leaned on the table to see what he was doing, for 
they were quite old friends now, and perfectly at home 
with each other. 

* Maggie,’ said Philip after a minute or two, ‘if you 
had had a brother like me, do you think you would have 
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loved him as much as you love Tom?’ 

‘Oh, yes, better, Maggie answered immediately. 

‘Well, not better; because I don’t think I could love any- 
one better than Tom. But I should be so sorry for you, | 
as well.’ Philip flushed a little: he didn’t want pity. 
And Maggie, sensing this, went on hastily: ‘ And you’re 
so clever, Philip. I wish you were my brother. I’m very 
fond of you.’ 
_ £T’m very fond of you, too, Maggie; I shall never forget 
you, said Philip. ‘And ns I’m very unhappy, I shall 
always think of you, and wish I had a sister with dark 
eyes, just like yours.’ 

* Why do you like my eyes?’ said Maggie, very pleased. 

‘T don’t know,’ said Philip. ‘ They’re not like any 
other eyes. I don’t like other people to look at me much, 
but I like you to look at me, Maggie.’ 

Maggie leaned forward and kissed his cheek. ‘ There 
now, she said, *I shall always remember you, too. But 
Pil By TOW as I think the doctor has finished paneaee 
Tom’s foot.’ 

When their father came to take Maggie away, she said 
to him, ‘ Oh, father, Philip Wakem is very kind to Tom— 
he’s such a clever boy, and I do like him. And you like 
him, too, l’om, don’t you ?’ she added, a little entreatingly. 

Tom coloured, and looked a little anxiously at his 
father. ‘ I shan’t be friends with him when I leave school, 
father,’ he said. ‘ But he has been quite good to me while 
my foot’s been bad, and he’s taught me to play at draughts 
and I can beat him.’ | 

* Well, weil,’ said Mr. Tulliver, ‘if he’s good to you, 
then you must be good to him. He’s a poor, deformed 
creature. But don’t you be getting too friendly with him 
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—he’s got his father’s blood in him, you know.’ 

Tom continued at King’s Lorton till he was sixteen, 
while Maggie was growing and developing rapidly at a 
boarding-school, with cousin Lucy for her companion. 
In her early letters to Tom she always sent her love to 
Philip, and asked many questions about him. But when 
their father was actually engaged in the long-threatened 
lawsuit, and Wakem, as Pivart’s agent, was acting against 
him, Maggie felt, with some sadness, that they were not 
likely ever to have any friendship with Philip again. The 
very name of Wakem made her father angry. 

By the time Tom had reached his last term at King’s 
Lorton, the years had made striking changes in him since 
the day we saw him returning from Mr. Jacobs’ academy. 
He was a tall, good-looking youth now, polite and well- 
mannered, but not in the least awkward or shy. Philip 
had already left, and this helped to give Tom the unsettled 
feeling that usually belongs to the last months before 
leaving school. There was at last some hope of his 
father’s lawsuit being settled, and that made the prospect 
of home even more pleasant. For Tom, who had gathered 
his view of the case from his father’s conversation, had no 
doubt that Pivart would be beaten. 

Tom had not heard from home for some weeks—a fact 
which did not surprise him, for his father and mother were 
not great letter-writers—when, on the morning of a dark 
cold day near the end of November, he was told, soon 
after entering the study at nine o’clock, that his sister was 
in the drawing-room. It was Mrs. Stelling who had come 
into the study to tell him, and she left him to enter the 
drawing-room alone. 

Maggie, too, was tall now, almost as tall as Tom, though 
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she was only thirteen; and she really looked older than he. 
did at that moment. She had taken off her bonnet, her 
heavy hair was pushed back from her forehead, and her 
young face had a strangely worn look, as her eyes turned 
anxiously towards the door. When Tom entered she did 
not speak, but went up to him and kissed him earnestly. 

‘Why, how is it you’ve come so early in the morning, 
Maggie? Did you come in the gig?’ said Tom, as she sat. 
‘down on the sofa and drew him to her side. 

“No, I came by coach,’* she answered. ‘I’ve walked 
from the end of the road.’ . 

‘ But why aren’t you at school? ‘The holidays haven’t 
begun yet.’ 

* Father wanted me at home,’ said Maggie, with a slight 
- trembling of the lip. ‘I came heme three or four days ago.’ 

*Isn’t father well?’ asked Tom, a little anxiously. 

‘No,’ said Maggie. ‘And he’s very unhappy, Tom. 
The lawsuit is ended, and I came to tell you because I 
thought it would be better for you to know it before you 
came home.’ 

‘Father hasn’t lost?’ cried Tom, jumping up from the 
sofa. 

* Yes, dear Tom,’ said Maggie, looking up at him sadly. 

Tom was silent for a minute or two, with his eyes fixed 
on the floor. Then he said, ‘ He’ll have to pay a good 
deal of money, then?’ 

* Yes,’ said Maggie faintly. After a moment she went 
on rapidly, as if the words would burst from her, ‘ Oh 
Tom, he will lose the mill and the land and everything. 
He’ll have nothing left.’ ) 

Tom’s eyes flashed one look of surprise at her, and he 
turned pale. He said nothing, but sat down on the sofa 
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again, looking vaguely out of the window. Anxiety about 
the future had never entered Tom’s mind. | His father 
had always had the cheerful, confident air of a man who 
has plenty of property, and no money troubles.* ‘Tom 
had never dreamed that his father would ‘ fail’; that was 
a form of misfortune which he had always heard described 

a deep disgrace, and disgrace was an idea that he could 
not associate with any of his relations, least of all his father. 

Maggie was frightened at Tom’s pale, set face and his 
continued silence. And there was something else to tell 
him—something worse. She threw her arms round him 
and said, with a half sob, ‘Oh, Tom, dear Ttom—don’t 
worry too much. Try ma bear it well.’ 

Tom returned her kiss gently and said, ‘Ill come home 
with you, Mag. Didn’t father say I was to come?’ 

‘No, Tom,’ Maggie said unhappily. What would he 
do when she told him everything? ‘ But mother wants 
you to come—poor mother!—she cries so much. Oh, 
Tom, it’s very dreadful at home. And....and poor 
father—’ Maggie could not utter it. 

‘ Where zs father?’ asked Tom sharply. A vague idea 
of his father being in prison for debt was the shape his 
fears had begun to take. 

‘ He’s at home,’ said Maggie, ‘ but not well. He fell 
off his horse—he has known nobody but me ever since. 
He seems to have lost his senses.’ And she burst into sobs. 

Tom tightened his arm round her, and she soon checked 
herself. 

‘We must go home at once, Tom, we mustn’t stay here,’ 
she said hurriedly. ‘ Father will miss me. We must be 
at the end of the road at ten to meet the coach.’ _ Rising 
to her feet she hastily put on her bonnet. 
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Tom rose too. ‘ Wait a minute, Maggie,’ he said. 
‘ I must speak to Mr. Stelling and then we'll go.’ He set 
off for the study, but on his way he met Mr. Stelling, who 
had heard from his wife that Maggie appeared to be in 
trouble when she asked for her brother; and, now that he. 
thought the brother and sister had been alone long enough, 
was coming to inquire and offer his sympathy. 

‘ Please, sir, I must go home,’ Tom said abruptly, as he 
met Mr. Stelling in the passage. ‘I must go back with 
my sister at once. My father’s lost his lawsuit—he’s lost 
all his property—and he’s very ill.’ | 

Mr. Stelling acted like a kind-hearted man. He fore- 
saw a probable money loss for himself, but this had no 
share in his feeling, while he looked with grave pity at the 
brother and sister for whom youth and sorrow had begun 
together. When he knew how Maggie had come, and 
how anxious she was to get home again, he hurried their 
departure, only whispering something to Mrs. Stelling. 
who had followed him, and who immediately left the 
room. | 
Tom and Maggie were standing on the doorstep, ready 
to set out, when Mrs. Stelling came with a little basket, 
which she gave to Maggie, saying, ‘ Do remember to eat 
something on the way, dear.’ 

Maggie kissed her silently, and Mr. Stelling put his 
hand on Tom’s shoulder and said, ‘ God bless you, my 
boy: let me know how you get on.’ Then he shook 
Maggie’s hand; but there were no audible goodbyes. 

Tom had so often thought how joyful he would be when 
he left school for ever. And now his school-years seemed 
like a holiday that had come to an end. The two slim, 
youthful figures soon grew indistinct on the distant road. 
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They had gone forth together into their new life of sorrow, 
and they would never more see the sunshine undimmed 
by remembered cares. ‘They had entered the thorny 
wilderness, and the golden: gates of their childhood had 
for ever closed behind them. 


BOOK Il 
THE DOWNFALL 


CHAPTER | 


WHAT HAD HAPPENED AT HOME 


WHEN Mr. Tulliver first heard that the lawsuit was 
decided against him, and that Pivart and Wakem were 
triumphant, everyone who happened to see him at the 
time thought that he bore the blow remarkably well. 
_ He realised that the costs of this long-drawn-out suit 
would take more money than he possessed; but he had 
various ideas about borrowing money, and he immediately 
began to make plans by which he would meet his difficul- 
ties, and remain Mr. Tulliver of Dorlcote Mill in spite of 
them. For instance, there was Furley, who already held 
a mortgage* on his land, and Mr. Tulliver was sure that 
he would be glad to buy the whole estate, including the 
mill, and let Mr. Tulliver remain there as a, tenant. 
With this idea in mind, he set off on horseback ‘to St. 
Ogg’s to see Mr. Furley. But he had not gone half-way 
when he met a clerk from his solicitor’s office, bringing a 
letter for him. The clerk returr.ed to St. Ogg’s and Mr. 
Tulliver took out the letter, and read it. It was only 
a short letter. The substance was that the solicitor had 
already found out that Furley had lately been very short 
of money, and had sold all his securities (including the 
mortgage on Mr. Tulliver’s property) to Wakem. 


6! 
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Half an hour later, Mr. Tulliver’s own waggoner found 
him lying by the roadside, unconscious, with an open letter — 
near him and his grey horse snuffling uneasily about him. 

- Maggie was sent for immediately, and when she reached 
home that evening her father was no longer unconscious, 
but he did not seem to recognise her. The kind old 
doctor, Dr. Turnbull, tried to reassure her, for she was 
very shocked and frightened. 

‘Don’t alarm yourself too much, my dear,’ he said, 
taking her hand. ‘ Your father has had a sudden attack, 
and has not quite recovered his memory. But he has been 
asking for ycu, and it will do him good to have you here. 
Keep as quiet as you can, and don’t excite him in any 
way. 

Certainly poor Mr. Tulliver seemed to have a sort of 
childlike satisfaction in Maggie’s mere presence—the same 
satisfaction as a baby has when it is returned to its nurse’s 
arms. | 

Mrs. Tulliver wanted Tom to come home, and she 
seemed to be thinking more of her boy than of her husband. 
At the end of the second day, when Maggie had become 
more used to her father’s fits of insensibility, and to the 
expectation that he would recover from them, the thought 
of Tom had become urgent with her, too. When her 
mother sat crying at night and saying, ‘ My poor boy. 
it’s only right that he should come home;’ Maggie said, 
‘Let me go for him, and tell him, mother. T’ll go to- 
morrow morning if father doesn’t know me and want me. 
It would be so hard for Tom to come home and not know 
anything about it beforehand.’ 

And the next morning Maggie went, as we have seen. 
Sitting in the coach on their way home, the brother and 
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sister talked to each other in sad whispers. 

‘ They say Mr. Wakem has got a mortgage or something 
on the land, Tom,’ said Maggie. ‘ It was the letter with | 
that news in it that made my father ill, they think.’ 

“I believe that scoundrel’s been planning all-along to 
ruin my father,’ said Tom, jumping from the vaguest 
impressions to a definite conclusion. ‘I’! make him be 
sorry for it when ’maman. And mind you never speak 
to Philip again.’ ; ; 

‘Oh, Tom! said Maggie in an unhappy voice. But 
she had no spirit to argue, or to annoy Tom by opposing 
him. 

Mrs. Tulliver burst into tears again as soon as she saw 
Tom. She was busy sorting out all her household linen 
and her best silver, and she was standing with a silver 
_teapot in her hand when the two children entered the 
house. 

‘Everything will have to go,’ she sobbed. ‘ All my 
nice things—even this teapot. And your father never 
paid for it. I bought it with my own money, before we 
were married. And to think that he should have married 
me, and brought me.to this!’ She sobbed, with her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, for a few moments, but then said, 
‘And I said to him, time and time again, ‘‘ Whatever 
you do, don’t go to law!” and what more could I do? 
I’ve had to sit here, while my fortune’s been spent, and 
all the money that should have been mine, and my 
children’s, too. You'll never have a penny, my boy— 
but it isn’t your poor mother’s fault.’ 

She put out one hand towards Tom, looking up at him 
piteously with her helpless, childlike blue eyes. The poor 
lad went to her and kissed her, and she clung to him. 
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For the first time he thought of his father with some 
reproach. 

‘Don’t fret, mother,’ he said tenderly. ‘I shall soon 
be able to get money: I'll get a job of some sort.’ 

‘Bless you, my boy,’ said Mrs. Tulliver, a little com- 
forted. Then, looking round sadly, she added, ‘ But I 
shouldn’t have minded so much if we could have kept the 
things I bought with my own money.’ 

Maggie had witnessed this scene with growing anger. 
The reproaches against her father, who was lying there 
in a sort of living death, cancelled out all her pity for. 
grief about table-cloths and china. She burst out at last 
in an agitated, almost violent tone, ‘ Mother, how can you 
talk like that? As if you only cared for your own things, 
and not about dear father himself!—when he’s lying 
there, and may never speak to us again. ‘Tom, you ought 
not to let anyone find fault with my father!’ 3 

Almost choking with grief and anger, Maggie left the 
room and sat beside her father’s bed. Her heart went 
out to him more than ever, at the thought that people 
would blame him. Maggie hated blame; she had been 
blamed all her life, and nothing had come of it except 
evil tempers. Her father had always defended and ex- 
cused her, and her loving remembrance of his tenderness 
was a force within her that would enable her to do or bear 
anything for his sake. 

Tom was a little shocked by Maggie’s outburst—telling 
him, as well as his mother, what it was right to do! But 
he presently went into his father’s room, and the sight 
there made him forget the slighter impressions of the 
previous hour. When Maggie saw how distressed he was, 
she went to him and put her arm round his neck as he sat 
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by the bed, and the two children forgot everything except 
the feeling that they had one father and one sorrow. 


CHAPTER 2 
TOM LOOKS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


THE next day, at ten o’clock, ‘Tom was on his way to St. 
Oge’s to see his uncle Deane. He had made up his mind 
that his uncle Deane was the right person to ask for advice 
about getting some employment. He would be like his 
uncle—get a situation in some important business house 
and rise fast. He had heard his father say, long ago, how 
Deane had made himself so valuable to Guest & Co. that 
they were glad to offer him a share in the business: and 
that was what Tom resolved he would do. He would 
provide for his mother and sister, and everyone would say 
that he was a man of high character. 

By the time he had crossed the stone bridge over the 
_ Floss and was entering the town of St. Ogg’s, he was 
thinking that he would buy his father’s mill and land 
again when he was rich enough, and improve the house 
and live there: he would prefer it to any smarter, newer 
place, and he could keep as many horses and dogs as he 
liked. All he had to do first, was to get a job in 
Guest’& Co. 

But when Tom finally reached the offices of Guest & Co. 
where he expected to find his uncle Deane, a clerk told 
him that Mr. Deane was never at the office on a Thursday 
morning. He spent the morning at the Bank which was 
also run by Guest’s. At the bank Tom was admitted into 
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the private room where his uncle was. Mr. Deane was 

auditing accounts, and after greeting Tom he—and the 

managing clerk—remained absorbed in the work for 

half-an-hour. ‘Tom began to wonder whether he would 

have to sit and wait till the bank closed. But at last his 

uncle sat back, sent the clerk out of the room and turned 
to Tom. 


‘I hope you'll excuse me for troubling you, uncle,’ said Tom 


‘ Well, Tom,’ he said, ‘ what’s the matter, my boy ?’ 

‘I hope you'll excuse me for troubling you, uncle,’ said 
Tom a little nervously, ‘ But I thought you were the best 
_ person to advise me what to do.’ 

‘Ah?!’ said Mr. Deane, looking at his nephew with new 
attention. ‘Let us hear.’ 
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‘TIT want to get a job, uncle, so that I can earn some 
money,’ said Tom. | 

“A job?’ said Mr. Deane. ‘ Well, let me see, how old 
are you?’ | 

* Sixteen—I mean, I’m nearly seventeen,’ said Tom. 

‘Well, now, you’ve had a good bit of schooling,’ said 
his uncle. ‘ I suppose you’re fairly good at accounts, eh? | 
You understand book-keeping ?’ ‘ 

‘No,’ said Tom apologetically. ‘But Mr. Stelling 
says I write a good hand, uncle. That’s my writing,’ 
he added, laying on the table a copy of a list he had made 
yesterday: 

‘Yes, that’s good, that’s good,’ said Mr. Deane. * But 
you see, the best handwriting in the world’s not going to 
_ get you a better place than a copying clerk’s, if you know 
nothing about book-keeping or accounts. And a copying 
clerk is paid very little. What have you learned at 
school then ?” | 

‘We learned Latin,’ said Tom, pausing a little between 
‘each item. ‘A good deal of Latin; and Greek and 
Roman History; and Euclid; and we had one day every 
week for Arithmetic. And there were several other books 
we read out of—English poetry and so on.’ 

Mr. Deane screwed up his mouth. ‘ Well,’ he said at 
last, rather coldly, * you’ve had three years at all these 
things—you must be fairly good at them. Hadn’t you 
better take up some line where they’ll come in useful ?’ 

Tom flushed, and burst out, ‘I’d rather not have 
employment of that sort, uncle. I don’t like Latin and 
those things. I don’t know what I could do with them 
unless I went as a junior teacher in a school; and I don’t 
know them well enough for that. I should like to enter 
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into some business where I can get on, and get well 
paid for what I do. I shall have to keep my mother and 
sister.’ 

; ‘ Ah, that’s easier said than done,’ said Mr. Deane, 

‘shaking his head doubtfully. 

‘But didn’t you get on in that way, uncle?’ said Tom. 
‘J mean, didn’t you rise from one place to another through 
your own ability ?’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ said Mr. Deane, spreading himself in his 
chair a little, and entering with great readiness into a 
description of his own career. ‘ But I'll tell you how I 
got on. I kept my eyes and ears open, sir, and I made 
my master’s interests my own. Why, I hadn’t much 
education when I began, but I soon saw that I couldn’t 
get far without understanding accounts, so I learnt them 
after office hours.’ 

‘Well, uncle,’ argued Tom, ‘ that’s what I should like 
to do. Can’t I get on in the same way?’ 

‘That depends on what sort of material you are, my 
boy,’ said Mr. Deane. ‘ But I’ll tell you one thing. Your 
poor father did the wrong thing in sending you to Stelling. 
You’ve had the sort of education that is all very well for a 
young fellow like our Mr. Stephen Guest, who’ll have no- 
thing to do but sign cheques all his life, and may as well 
have Latin inside his head as any other sort of stuffing.’ 

Tom bit his lips hard. To his shame he felt very 
near to tears. 

‘You want me to help you to a situation,’ Mr. Deane 
went on. ‘ Well, ’'m willing to do something for you. 
But you must remember what you are—just a lad of 
sixteen, trained to nothing particular. You might be 
apprenticed to some business—a chemist’s, perhaps. 
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Your Latin might come in useful there....” Tom was 
going to speak, but Mr. Deane put up his hand and said, 
“Wait! Hear what I’ve got to say. You don’t want to 
be an apprentice—I know, I know. But if you’re a 
copying clerk you’ll have to stand behind a desk, and 
stare at your ink and paper all day. There isn’t much 
future there. The best chance for you would be to work 
in a warehouse but I don’t suppose you’d like that. You’d 
have to stand in the cold and wet, and work shoulder to 
shoulder with all sorts of rough fellows. You’re too fine a 
gentleman for that 

Tom spoke. up bravely. ‘I would rather do what will 
be best for me in the end, sir,’ he said. ‘ Is there any job 
that you could give me right away? I should like to set 
~ to work at once.’ 

‘Stop a bit, stop a bit! We mustn’t be in too great a 
hurry. Ili think about it, my boy, Pll think about it.’ 
And he added, as the clerk came into the room once more, 
‘ There’s nothing more to be said just now, Tom, and I 
must get to work again. Goodbye. Remember me to 
your mother.’ 

Mr. Deane put out his hand with an air of friendly dis- 
missal, and Tom went out again into the cold damp air. 
As he walked slowly homeward, he had no cheerful visions 
of the distant future; he only felt that the present was very 
hard. He, Tom Tulliver, seerned to be of small import- 
ance in the world, and for the first time he felt a sinking 
of heart under the sense that he really was very ignorant, 
and could do very little. Very soon now, most of their 
furniture would be sold, and after that it would only be a 
matter of weeks before the house itself was put up for 
_auction. How could he find a good position before that 
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unhappy date, so that.he might support his family and 
find another place for them all to live? 

The sale of the household furniture took place on a dark 
December day. Mr. Tulliver, who had begun, in his 
eal: of consciousness, to show a little interest in his 

Ce troundines fortunately did not seem to notice all the 
noise in the house on the day of the sale. It was a dread- 
ful day for the Tullivers, watching all their belongings be- 
ing bought and carried away by strangers; but it was over 
at last, and the house was quiet again. 

Between five and six o’clock in the evening, Kezia, 
their faithful servant came upstairs and said that Master 
Tom was wanted. ‘The person who wanted him was in 
the kitchen, and as Tom eniered he saw a broad figure, 

perhaps two years older than himself, that looked at him 
with a pair of very blue eyes below a head of very red 
hair. 

‘Your servant, Master Tom!’ said the owner of the red 
hair, with a cheery smile. And then, seeing Tom’s 
puzzled face, he added, ‘ Why, you don’t remember Bob, 
then?’ , 

-§ What? Bob Jakin!’ exclaimed Tom, with vague 
memories of a village boy w.th whom he had played many 
years ago. 

‘Ay, ay, Bob Jakin it is! And don’t you remember, 
you gave me a pocket knife, Mr. Tom? ’Tis the best knife 
I’ve ever had, and I still use it all the time, though the 
small blade’s broken now.’ Bob spoke so fast that he got 
through this speech surprisingly quickly, and produced the 
knife out of his pocket when he had finished. 

‘Well, Bob,’ said Tom, with a slight air of patronage, 
‘is there anything I can do for you?’ 
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‘Why, no, Mr. Tom,’ answered Bob in surprise, 
shutting up his knife with a click and returning it to his 
pocket. ‘ I shouldn’t have come back to you when you’re 
in trouble, and your father lying so sick—TI shouldn’t 
have come now to ask you for anything.’ 

‘Well, then, I suppose you just came to see me because 
we're in trouble?’ said Tom. ‘That was very kind of you.’ 

‘Tl tell you how it is, Master Tom,’ said Bob, pulling 
a dirty canvas bag out of his pocket. * A fortnight ago I 

had a real bit of luck—there was a fire at Torry’s mill, 
and I put it out, and Mr. Torry gave me ten sovereigns.* 
Here they are—all except one. I spent that on buying 
things for my mother.’ Bob emptied the canvas bag on 
_ the table. ‘And when I got them, my head was all ina 
whirl, thinking how I should spend them and what sort 
of life I should lead. I thought first that ’'d have ferrets 
and dogs, and be a rat-catcher; and then I thought I’d 
like a bigger way of life than that. And I thought and 
thought, till at last I decided I’d be a packman. I'd 
carry the lightest things I could in my pack, and Id go all 
round the country, selling cloth and laces and ribbons to 
the ladies. It would be a lovely life!’ Bob paused, and 
then said, with defiant decision, ‘ But I don’t mind about 
it—I don’t mind a bit! Tm not a fool, and I’m a lucky 
chap. I'll perhaps have the chance of putting out another 
fire before long. So I’d be glad if you’d take the nine 
sovereigns, Mr. Tom, and set yourself up with them some- 
how. They may not go very far—but they’ll help.’ 

_ Tom was deeply touched. ‘ You’re a very kind fellow, 
Bob,’ he said, ‘and I shan’t forget you again, though I 
didn’t know you this evening. But I can’t take the money. 
I should be taking your little fortune from you, and it 
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wouldn’t do me much good, either.’ 

*Wouldn’t it, Mr. Tom?’ said Bob regretfully. ‘ Now, 
don’t say that just because you think I want them. Come, 
think better of it, Mr. Tom, for old friendship’s sake.’ 

Bob pushed the sovereigns forward, but Tom shock his 
head. ‘No, indeed, Bob, I can’t take them,’ he said, 
‘but don’t think I’m ungrateful because I say no. It’s 
just that I don’t want to take anything from anybody—I 
want to work my own way. Let me shake hands with 
you instead.’ ; 

Tom put out his hand, and Bob was not slow to place 
his hard, grimy hand within it. | 

‘Well, I wish you goodbye and good luck, Mr. Tom,’ 
he said, ‘ and thank you for shaking hands with me, even 
though you didn’t take the money.’ 

Kezia’s entrance, with very cross looks, to inquire if she 
could bring in the tea now, was a hint to Bob and hastened 
his departure. 


CHAPTER 3 
A NOTE IN THE FAMILY BIBLE 


At the end of the second week in January, Dorlcote Mill 
was put up for auction, and both mill and land were . 
bought by Wakem. Mr. Tulliver knew nothing about the 
sale, but as the days passed he gradually showed, at least 
to the eyes of the doctor, stronger and stronger signs of a 
gradual retura to his normal condition. 

It was a clear frosty day at the end of January on which 
_ Mr. Tulliver first came downstairs. The bright sun on 
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the trees and roofs opposite his window had made him 
declare impatiently that he would be caged up no longer: 
he thought anywhere would be more cheery under this 
sunshine than his bedroom, for he knew nothing of the 
sale of furniture and the bareness of the rooms below. 

Tom and Maggie had an anxious discussion and decided 
that they must give their father some warning of the posi- 
tion before they took him downstairs, or the shock might 
bring on another attack. He could remember nothing 
after his fall from his horse that fatal day two months 
before, and his children’s halting PAU TEN Gus were a 
great blow to him. 

‘Why. .what...have they made me a bankrupt ?’* he 
said, with great agitation. 

‘Oh, father, dear father!’ cried Maggie. ‘ Bear it 
well—because we love you. Tom will pay all your 
debts; he says he will, when he’s a man.’ 

She felt her father beginning to tremble. His voice 
trembled, too, as he said, " Ay, my little lass,.but I shall 
never live twice over.’ 

‘But perhaps you'll live to see me pay everybody, 
father,’ said Tom, speaking with a great effort, for he was 
nearly in tears of pity. 

‘Yes, my lad,’ said Mr. Tulliver, shaking his head 
slowly, ‘ but what’s broken can never be whole again. 
It would be your doing, not mine. And you're only 
sixteen—it’ll be an uphill fight for you.’ He remained 
quiet for a minute or two, but his mind seemed quite clear. 
‘ Have they sold me up, then?’ he said. 

* Everything is sold, father; but we don’t know all about 
the mill and the land yet,’ said Tom, anxious to avoid any. 
question leading to the fact that Wakem was the 
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purchaser. 

‘You mustn’t be surprised to see the room looking very 
bare downstairs, father,’ said Maggie. ‘ But there’s your 
chair and the desk—hey haven’t gone.’ 

‘Let us go—help me down, Tom. [ll go and see 
everything,’ said Mr. Tulliver, leaning on his stick, and 
stretching out his other hand towards his son. 

Maggie ran on in front, to see that everything was all 
right in the dreary parlour. She turned her father’s chair 
and pushed aside the table to make an easy way for him, 
and then stood with beating heart to see him enter and 
look round for the first time. 

Mr. Tulliver paused just inside the door, leaning on 
Tom’s arm and looking round him at all the bare places, 
which for him were filled with the shadows of departed 
objects—the daily companions of his life. 

‘Ah! he said slowly, moving towards his chair. 
‘They’ve sold me up...they’ve sold me up.’ Seating 
himself and laying down his stick, he looked round again. 
‘TI see they’ve left the big Bible,’ he went on. ‘It’s got 
everything in—when I was born and married—bring it 
to me, Tom.’ 

The huge family Bible* was laid open before him at 
the fly-leaf,* and while he was reading with slowly-travel- 
ling eyes, Mrs. Tulliver entered the room, but stood in 
silent surprise to find her husband down already, and with 
the great Bible in front:of him. 

‘ Ah,’ he said, looking at a spot where his finger rested, 
‘Elizabeth Dodson—that’s your mother...it’s eighteen 
years since I married her.’ 

‘Eighteen years next Lady Day,’* said Mrs. Tulliver, 
going up to his side and looking at the page. 


The huge family Bible was laid open before him 


Her husband fixed his eyes earnestly on her face. 
‘ Poor Bessy,” he said, ‘ you were a pretty lass then—every- 
body said so. I meant to do well by you...we promised 
one another for better* or for worse...’ | 

‘But I never thought it would be for so worse as this,’ 
said poor Mrs. Tulliver tearfully.. 

‘Oh, mother,’ said Maggie, ‘ don’t talk in that way.’ 

‘Ay, don’t say so, Bessy,’ said Mr. Tulliver humbly. 
‘If there’s anything I can do to make amends, * I’ll do it.’ 

* Well, we could stay here and get a living—they say it 
would be all right—only you’re so bitter against Wakem,’ 
sobbed his wife. 

* Mother,’ said Tom, severely, ‘ this is not the time to 
talk about that.’ 

“Let her be,’ said Mr. Tulliver, ‘say what you mean, 


Bessy.’ 
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‘Why, now the mill and the land’s all Wakem’s and 
he has everything in his hands, what’s the use of setting 
your face against him? He has said you can stay here, 
and manage the business, and have thirty shillings a week 
and a horse to ride to market. And where else have we 
got to live? We should have to go into one of the cottages 
in the village...me and my children brought down to 
that...and all because you won’t take any favours from 
Wakem.’ 

Mr. Tulliver had sunk back into his chair, trembling. 
‘You may do as you like with me, Bessy,’ he said in a low 
voice. ‘ This world’s too much forme. I’m nothing but 
a bankrupt—it’s no use standing up for anything now.’ 

* Father,’ said Tom, ‘ I don’t agree with’my mother—I 
don’t think you ought to work for Wakem. I get a pound 
a week now, and you can find something else to do when 
you get well.’ For Tom, thanks indeed to Lucy’s influ- 
ence with her father, had been given a job in Guest & 
Co.’s warehouses and went in to St. Ogg’s every 
morning. ‘This first step towards getting on in the world 
was a chill, dusty, noisy affair, and meant going without 
his tea in order to stay,in St. Ogg’s to have evening 
lessons in book-keeping and accounts. But it was a 
beginning, and Tom hoped soon to'be able to earn more 
money. Meanwhile, however, he only got a pound a 
week. It was not enough to keep the family, and his 
father shook his head sorrowfully. 

‘Say no more, Tom, say no more,’ he said impatiently. 
‘ Maggie, go and get the pen and ink, and bring it here.’ 

Maggie obeyed, wondering. 

‘Now, sit down, all of you,’ said Mr. Tulliver. ‘ And 
Tom, take the pen. I’ve got something for you to write 
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in the Bible.’ 

They all three sat down, looking at him. He began to 
_ speak, slowly but firmly. ‘I’ve made up my mind,’ he 
said. ‘I?ll stop here, and I'll work under Wakem—and 
I'll serve him like an honest man.’ He paused and looked 
on the ground. ‘Then suddenly raising his head, he said 
in a louder and deeper tone, ‘ But I won’t forgive him! 
He’s been at the bottom of everything—I know, I know. 
I know what people say—that I shouldn’t have gone to 
law. But who made it so that there was no justice to be 
had? He’s one of those fine gentlemen who get money 
by doing business for poorer folks, and when he’s made 
beggars of them he’ll give them charity. I won’t forgive 
him! And remember this, Tom—you’ll never forgive 
him either. Now—write it all in the Bible.’ 

‘What am I to write?’ asked Tom miserably. 

* Write that your father, Edward Tulliver, took service 
under John Wakem, the man who helped to ruin him, 
because he’d promised his wife and because he wanted to 
die in the old home. And then write that I don’t forgive 
Wakem. [Tl serve him teste but I wish evil may 
come to him.’ 

There was a dead silence as Tom’s pen moved across 
the paper. Mrs. Tulliver looked frightened, and_Maggie 
trembled like a leaf. ‘They felt it was wicked to curse like 
that, particularly on the holy Bible. 

“Now, let me hear what’s written,’ said Mr. Tulliver. 
Tom read it out, slowly. 

* Now write—write that you’ll remember what Wakem’ § 
done to your father, and you’ll make him suffer for it some 
day. And sign your name, Thomas Tulliver.’ 

“Oh, no, father, dear father!’ said Maggie, almost 
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choked with fear. ‘ You shouldn’t make Tom write 
that.’ 

‘Be quiet, Maggie!’ said Tom. ‘I shall write it.’ And 
he did. 


BOOK IV 
THE DAYS OF RECKONING 
CHAPTER | 
IN THE RED DEEPS 


TuREE years later, Maggie was sitting sewing near the 
parlour window one day when she saw Mr. Wakem, 
entering the yard, on his fine black horsé; but not alone, 
-as usual. Someone was with him—a figure in a cloak 
on ahandsome pony. Maggie had hardly time to realise 
that it was Philip, before they were in front of the window, 
and he was raising his hat to her. His father, catching 
sight of the movement, looked sharply round and saw 
them both. 

_ Maggie hurried away from the window and went up- 
stairs to her bedroom. Mr. Wakem sometimes came in 
and inspected the account books, and Maggie felt that 
a meeting with Philip, after all these years, would be 
robbed of all pleasure in the presence of the two fathers. 
Some day, perhaps, she would see him when they could 
just shake hands, and she could tell him that she remem- 
bered his goodness to Tom, and the things he had said to 
her in the old days, even though they could never be 
friends any more. 3 

Philip had been sent abroad when he left Mr. Stelling’s, 
and had only recently returned to St. Ogg’s. Maggie 
wondered if he would be changed by his life abroad; he 
79 
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might have become more worldly, and not really care 
about her saying anything to him now. And yet, his face 
was very little different—it was only a larger, more manly 
copy of the pale, small-featured boy’s face, with the grey 
eyes and the waving brown hair; there was the old defor- 
mity to awaken the old pity; and Maggie felt that she 
really would like to say a few words to him. He might 
still be melancholy, as he always used to be, and like her 
to look at him kindly. But she was too shy to go down- 
stairs again, and waited in her room until she saw Philip 
and his father returning to St. Ogg’s. 

It was June, and Maggie enjoyed going for a walk in 
the evenings after her day’s work was done. One of her 
most frequent walks was to a place called the Red Deeps, 
a shallow valley not far from Dorlcote Mill. She loved 
going there, especially in summer, when she could sit in a 
grassy hollow under the shadow of an ash tree, and listen to 
the hum of insects as the sunlight pierced the distant 
branches of the trees. That same evening she entered 
the Deeps by a narrow path through a group of Scotch 
firs*—her tall figure and pale blue gown visible through 
the network of an old black silk shawl. As soon as she was 
sure of being unseen, she took off her bonnet and hung it 
_ over her arm. She looked older than sixteen, and with 
her dark, vivid colouring and jet black hair she was a 
strikingly handsome girl. 

As she walked quietly along, enjoying the fresh air and 
sunlight, Maggie suddenly became conscious of a moving 
shadow, and looked up quickly to see Philip Wakem, who 
first raised his hat and then, blushing deeply, came for- 
ward to her and put out his hand. Maggie, too, blushed 
with surprise, but she shook his hand in a friendly way, 
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and said, ‘ You startled me, Philip. I never meet anyone 
here. How did you come to be walking here? Did you 
come to meet me?’ 

* Yes, I did,’ said Philip, still embarrassed. ‘ I wanted 
to see you very much. I watched a long while yesterday 
to see if you would come out, but you never came. ‘Then 
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She shook his hand in a friendly way 


I watched again today, and when I saw the way you took 
I hurried ahead and came down the bank over there. I 
hope you’re not angry with me.’ | 

‘No,’ said Maggie, with simple seriousness, ‘ I’m glad 
you came, for I’ve been wanting very much to talk to you. 
I’ve never forgotten how good you were, long ago, to 
Tom, and me, too; but I wasn’t sure that you would 
- remember us so well.’ 


M. F.——4 
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‘I can’t believe that you have thought of me as much as 
I have thought of you,’ said Philip, timidly. ‘Do you 
know, when I was away, I made a picture of you as you 
looked that time when you came to stay at King’s Lorton.’ 
He took a miniature-case* out of his pocket and opened it. 
Maggie saw her old self leaning on a table, with her black 
hair hanging down behind her ears, looking into space 
with strange, dreamy eyes. It was a water-colour sketch, 
and was an excellent portrait. 

Maggie smiled, and flushed with pleasure. ‘ What a 
queer little girl I was!’ she said. ‘I remember myself 
with my hair that way, in that pink frock. I really was 
like a gypsy. I dare say I am now,’ she added, after a 
little pause. ‘Am I like what you expected me to be?’ 

Philip looked at her in silence for a long momert, and 
then said quietly, ‘ No, Maggie.’ 

The happiness died out a little from Maggie’s face, and 
her lip trembled. Philip continued to look at her. Then 
he said slowly, ‘ You are very much more beautiful than 
I thought you would be.’ 

“Am I?’ said Maggie, flushing again with pleasure. 
She walked on without speaking, and Philip walked beside 
her. He seemed to like the silence. He walked by her 
side, watching her face. ‘They passed through a grove 
of fir-trees and came out into the sunlight again; but as the 
light about them brightened, Maggie’s face lost its glow. 
She stood still and, looking at Philip again, she said in a 
sad, serious voice, ‘ I wish we could be friends. But that 
is the trial I have to bear in everything. I may not keep 
anything [ used to love when I was little. All our trea- 
sures were sold; and Tom is different—and so is my 
father. It is like death. I must part with everything I 
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cared for when I wasachild. And I must part with you.’ 
_- Maggie spoke with more and more sorrowful gentleness 
as she went on, and her eyes began to fill with tears. 
There was a deepening expression of pain on Philip’s face, 
but he said in a gentle voice, ‘I know—I see what you 
mean. But it isn’t right, Maggie, to sacrifice everything 
to other people’s unreasonable feelings. I would give up. 
a great deal for my father; but I wouldn’t give up a 
friendship, or—or anyone I loved very deeply, just in 
obedience to any wish of his, if I didn’t think he was right.’ 

“I don’t know,’ said Maggie doubtfully. ‘ Often, when 
I’ve been angry or discontented, it has seemed to me that 
I was not bound to give up anything; but then I think of 
how my poor father has suffered, and I feel that I would 

do without anything for myself rather than make his life 
any harder for him.’ 

‘But would it make his life harder if we were to see 
each other sometimes?’ said Philip. He was going to say 

something else, but checked himself. 

‘Oh, I’m sure he wouldn’t like it,’ said Maggie in a 
distressed tone. ‘° My father feels so strongly about some 
things.’ She sighed. ‘ He is not at all happy,’ she added. 
helplessly. | 

‘Neither am I,’ said Philip impetuously. 

‘Why?’ said Maggie gently. ‘At least—I ought not 
to ask—but I’m very, very sorry.’ 

Philip turned to walk on, and seemed almost to be talk- 
ing to himself as he said, ‘ There are so many things I long 
for. Things that other men have, and that will always 
be denied to me because I ama cripple. My life will have 


nothing great or beautiful in it; I would rather not have 
lived.’ 
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‘Oh, Philip,’ said Maggie, ‘I wish you didn’t feel like 
that.’ But her heart began to beat with something of 
Philip’s discontent. 

‘Well, then,’ said he, turning round quickly and fixing 
his grey eyes entreatingly on her face, ‘ I should be happy 
to live, if you would let me see you sometimes.’ 

‘But how can I see you, Philip?’ Maggie asked falter- 
ingly. 7 
‘If you would let me see you here sometimes—walk 
with you here—I would be contented if it were only 
once or twice a month. That could injure no one’s 
happiness, and it would sweeten my life.’ 

Maggie shook her head slowly. She could not make 
up her mind: but it seemed to her that to see Philip now 
and then, and keep up the bond of friendship with him, 
was something not only innocent, but good. Perhaps 
she might really help him to find contentment as she had 
found it. Surely, at least it could do no harm? 

At last she agreed, rather reluctantly, that they should 
meet occasionally, when they both happened to be out 
walking near the Red Deeps. She emphatically refused 
to arrange to meet him on any special day, insisting that 
the meetings must be entirely by chance. But Philip, 
with the optimism of youth, went home full of joy in the 
present and hope for the future. 


CHAPTER 2 
BOB JAKIN MAKES A PROPOSAL 


From what you have seen of Tom, I think he is not a 
youth of whom ycu would prophesy failure in anything 
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he had thoroughly wished: and now his strong will was 
bound together with his integrity, his pride, his grief 
for his family, and his personal ambition, and made them 
one force, concentrating his efforts and surmounting dis- 
couragements. His uncle Deane, who watched him 
closely, soon began to have great hopes of him, and be- 
came quite proud of his nephew. Already, in the second 
year, Tom’s salary was raised; but all, except the price 
of his dinner and clothes, went home into a tin savings 
box in his father’s bedroom. ‘Tom’s other uncles also 
began to feel admiration for the boy’s determination and 
devotion to duty. Mr. Glegg, in particular, was fre- 
quently heard to say that he would be glad to help his 
_ nephew in any way he could: and at last something hap- 
pened which induced Tom to test his uncle Glegg’s 
friendly feelings towards him. 

Bob Jakin, who rarely returned from one of his rounds 
as a packman without coming to see Tom and Maggie, 
awaited him on the bridge as he was walking home from 
St. Ogg’s one evening. He took the liberty of asking if 
Mr. Tom had ever thought of making money by trading 
a bit on his own account. Trading, how? ‘Tom wished 
to know. Why, by sending out a bit of cargo to foreign 
ports. Bob had a particular friend who had offered to 
do a little business for him, and would be glad to serve 
Mr. Tom in the same way. Bob assured Tom that the 
profit on the enterprise would be not less than ten per 
cent. 

Tom was interested at once. He was so well pleased 
with the prospect of a speculation that might change the 
slow process of addition into multiplication, that he at 
once determined to ask his uncle Glegg to lend him 
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twenty pounds, on condition of receiving five per cent 
of the profits. 

‘Mr. Glegg, on that pleasant August evening, was sit- 
ting in his garden. He looked up in surprise when Tom 
entered his gate in what appeared to Mr. Glegg very 
questionable companionship: that of a man with a pack 
on his back and a huge brindled bull-terrier at his side. 

‘Hey, hey! Keep that dog back, will you?’ he shouted, 
snatching up a stick and holding it before him as a shield. 

“Get out with you, Mumps,’ said Bob to the dog. 
*He’s as quiet as a lamb, sir,’ he added; an observation 
which Mumps confirmed by a low prowl as he retreated 
behind his master’s legs. 

‘Now, whatever does this mean, Tom?’ asked Mr. 
Glegg crosély: 

“I came to speak to you about a little matter of busi- 
ness, sir,’ said Tom politely. 

“Oh? And what has this dog got to do with it?’ said 
the old gentleman, becoming mild again. 

“It’s my dog, sir,’ said. the ready Bob. And it’s I who 
have put Mr. Tom up to the bit of business: for Mr. Tom’s 
been a friend of mine ever since I was a little chap. 
And if a bit of luck turns up, I’m always thinking if I 
can let Mr. Tom have a share of it. And it seems a 
shame when he’s got the chance of making a bit of 
money with exporting goods—ten or twelve per cent, 
clear—that he should lose the chance for want of a bit 
of money. And I’d go to Laceham and buy the goods 
for Mr. Tom along with my own. And there’s the super- 
cargo* on this ship that’s going to take them out. I 
know him very well; he’s a solid man, with a family in 
the town here. Salt, his name is—a clever chap, too— 
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and if you don’t believe me, I can take you to him.’ 

Uncle Glegg stood open-mouthed with astonishment at 
this lengthy speech. He looked at Bob, first over his 
spectacles, then through them, then over them again. 
‘You seem to be a knowing fellow,’ said Mr. Glegg at 
last. ‘ Come now, let’s hear more about this business, 
Tom. I suppose you want a little sum of money to 
start you off? But where’s all your own money? You 
don’t spend it all—eh?’ | 

‘No, sir,’ said Tom, flushing. ‘ But my father is so 
anxious to save every penny, and I don’t like to ask him. 
If I could get twenty or thirty pounds to begin with, I 
could pay five per cent for it, and then I could gradually 
- make a little capital of my own, and do without a loan.’ 

‘Ay....ay, said Mr. Glegg, in an approving tone. 
‘'That’s not a bad idea. But it would be as well for me 
to see this Salt you talk about. Wait till I get my hat 
and we'll go along straight away.’ 

Having discovered Salt, the Supercargo, in a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke at the Anchor Inn, Mr. Glegg made in- 
quiries which turned out satisfactorily enough to warrant* 
the advance of fifty pounds. From this modest beginning 
Tom slowly accumulated a fund, unknown to his father, 
that promised in no great time to pay off his father’s 
debts. At the time of Maggie’s first meeting with 
Philip, Tom had already nearly a hundred and fifty 
pounds of his own capital; and while they were walking 
by the evening light in the Red Deeps, he, by the same 
evening light, was riding into Laceham to arrange yet 
another shipment—thinking hopefully that by the end 
of another year he should have doubled his gains, and 
rescued his father from the shame of bankruptcy. 
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And so nearly a year passed by, and one evening in 
the following April Maggie again entered the Red Deeps. 
There was a sharpness in the Spring air, and she drew 
her shawl close about her and walked along at a brisk 
pace. ‘There was an eager, inquiring look in her eyes, 
and a smile hovered about her lips, as if some playful 
speech were awaiting the right hearer. The hearer was 
not long in appearing. 

‘Take back your Corinne,’* said Maggie, pulling a book 
from under her shawl. ‘ You were right in telling me 
she would do me no good!’ For Philip had, during the 
last year, been supplying Maggie regularly with reading 
maiter. 

Philip laughed. ‘You agree with me in not liking 
Corinne, then?’ he said. 

‘TI didn’t finish the book,’ maid Maggie. ‘As soon as 
I came to the blonde-haired young lady reading in the 
park, I shut it up and determined to read no further. 
I foresaw that that fair-complexioned girl would win 
away all love from Corinne and make her miserable. I’m 
determined to read no more books where the blond- 
haired women carry away all the happiness. I want to 
avenge all the dark unhappy heroines of fiction.’ 

‘Well, perhaps you will avenge the dark women in 
your own person, and carry away all the love from your 
cousin Lucy. She is sure to have some handsome young 
man of St. Ogg’s at her feet now.’ 

* Philip, that is not kind of you,’ said Maggie, looking 
hurt. ‘ As if I, with my old dresses and my lack of social 
accomplishments, could be a rival to dear little Lucy, 
who knows and does all sorts of charming things, and is 
ten times prettier than I am.’ 
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‘ Maggie,’ said Philip in surprise, ‘it is not like you 
to take playfulness literally. I was only joking.’ 

* Well,’ said Maggie, smiling, ‘if you meant that for a 
joke, it was a poor one. But, you know, I’m not jealous 
- of fair women because I’m dark myself. It’s because I 
always care the most about the unhappy people. If 
the blond girl was forsaken, I should like her best. I 
always take the side of the rejected lover in the stories.’ 

‘Then you would never have the heart to reject one 
yourself, would you, Maggie?’ said Philip, flushing a 
little. 

‘That would depend on him,’ said Maggie, laughing. 
‘He might be very disagreeable—or conceited. I’ve 
never any. pity for conceited people.’ 

‘But suppose it was a man who was not conceited— 
who felt he had nothing to be conceited about—who had 
been marked from childhood for a particular kind of © 
suffering—and who loved you, worshipped you, so en- 
tirely that he felt it happiness enough for him if you 
would let him see you at rare moments....’ Philip 
paused with a pang of dread lest his confession should 
cut short this very happiness. Maggie’s manner this 
evening was as natural and indifferent as ever. 

But she was not looking indifferent row. She was 
quite silent, and, walking to the trunk of a fallen tree, she 
sat down. Philip could see that she was trembling. 

‘Maggie,’ he said, growing more and more alarmed 
in every fresh moment of silence, ‘ I was a fool to say it— 
please forget that I said it. I shall be contented if we 
can be the same as we have been.” 

His distress urged Maggie to say something. ‘I’m so 
surprised, Philip,’ she murmured. ‘I hadn’t thought 
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about it.’ The effort to say this brought the tears to her 
eyes. 

" Has it made you hate me, Maggie?’ Philip asked 
anxiously. 

‘Oh, Philip!’ she said. ‘How can you think such a 
thing? I’m very grateful for any love. But—but I had 
- never thought of you in that way.’ 

‘Then can you bear to think of me as your lover, 
Maggie?’ said Philip, sitting down beside her and taking 
her hand. ‘ Do you love me?’ 

Maggie turned rather pale: this direct Guestnd seemed 
not very easy to answer. But at last she said hesitantly, 
‘JT think I could hardly love anyone better.’ She paused 
a little while, and then added, ‘ But we mustn’t say any 
more about it, dear Philip. You know we couldn’t even. 
be friends, if our friendship was discovered.’ 

Philip rose again, and walked backwards and forwards 
impatiently. ‘Don’t think of the past, now, Maggie; 
think only of our love,’ he said. ‘If you really love me, 
every obstacle will be overcome in time: we need only 
wait.’ He sat down beside her again and put his hands 
on her shoulders. ‘Look at me, Maggie. ‘Tell me again 
that you love me.’ She turned her large dark eyes upon 
him with a sad smile. ‘ You don’t seem happy enough,’ 
he went on urgently. ‘ You are forcing yourself to say 
you love me, out of pity.’ 

“No, Philip,’ said Maggie, shaking her head, ‘I’m 
telling you the truth. It is all new and strange to me; 
but I don’t think I could love anyone better than I love 
you. I should like always to live with you—to make 
you happy. But there’s only one thing I will not do 
for your sake: I will never do anything to hurt my father. 
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You must never ask me to do that.’ 

‘TI will ask nothing—I will bear anything—T’1l wait a 
year just for a kiss,’ said Philip, incoherent with joy. 

‘No,’ said Magéie. smiling. ‘I won’t make you wait 
so long as that.’ And she kissed him, simply and quietly. 
* Dear Philip, I think I should never be tired of being 
with you.’ 

They started back home, walking hand in hand, look- 
ing at each other. And when it was time for them to 
part, Maggie smiled again, with glistening tears, and 
kissed the pale face once more. She had a moment of 
real happiness then—a moment of belief that, if there 
were sacrifice in this love, it made it all the richer and 
more satisfying. She turned away and hurried home, | 
feeling that in the hour since she had trodden this road 
before, a new life had begun for her. 


CHAPTER 3 
THE DAY OF RECKONING 


One afternoon a few days later, Tom was standing on 
the wharf, talking with Bob Jakin. 

‘ Eh,’ said Bob, interrupting their conversation as he 
looked over the fields on the other side of the river, ‘ there 
goes that crooked young: Wakem. Im always seeing him 
on that side of the river.’ 

A sudden thought darted through Tom’s mind. He 
remembered an incident on the previous Sunday outside 
the church. His aunt Pullet was talking to his mother, 
and ‘om heard her say, ‘ There’s that crippled son of 
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Wakem’s. Dear, dear! to think of the property he’s likely 
to have; and they say he’s very queer and lonely—always 
wandering about among the trees and brambles at the 
Red Deeps.’ 

This wild statement, by which Mrs. Pullet represented 
the fact that she had twice seen Philip going for a walk in 
that direction, seemed to produce an extraordinary effect 
on Maggie. She blushed deeply, and looked down at the 
ground in an embarrassed fashion. As Tom watched 
her, she looked up and her eyes met his; but she turned 
her head away immediately; and Tom remembered, only 
lately, hearing his mother scold Maggie for walking in 
_the Red Deeps when the ground was wet, and bringing 
home shoes thick with red soil. ‘Tom could not believe 
that any woman could love a deformed man; but if 
Maggie had been carrying on any kind of friendship with 
Philip, it must be stopped at once. 

So now he said to Bob Jakin, ‘I must go, Bob. I’ve 
something to attend to at home.’ MHurrying off to the 
warehouse he arranged for somebody to take his place 
on the wharf, saying that he was called away on urgent 
business. 

He reached home in the shortest possible time, and he 
was just opening the garden gate when Maggie came out 
of the front door in her bonnet and shawl. His guess 
was right! He waited: for her at the gate, and she 
started violently when she saw him, 

‘Tom, why have you come home so early? Is there 
anything the matter?’ Maggie spoke in a low, tremulous 
voice. 3 

* Pve come to walk with you to the Red Deeps and meet 
Philip -Wakem,’ said Tom grimly, frowning as he spoke. 
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Maggie stood helpless—pale and cold. By some means, 
then, Tom knew everything. At last she said, ‘ I’m not 
going,’ and turned round to go into the house. : 

‘Oh, yes you are,’ said her brother. ‘ But I want to 
speak to you first. You will kindly tell me this instant 
: everything that has passed between you and Philip 
Wakem.’ 

‘Does my father know ee ?’ asked Maggie, still 
trembling. : 

— ©Not yet,’ said Tom. ‘ But he shall wee if you de- 
celve me any mote.’ 

“I don’t wish to be deceitful,’ said Maggie, flushing 
angrily. ‘Tl tell you everything, for my father’s sake.’ 

‘It’s a fine thing to profess affection for father, when 
you have gone against his strongest wishes,’ om said. 

‘Of course, you never do wrong, do you, Tom?’ said 
Maggie, with bitter sarcasm. 

* Not if I can help it,’ answered Tom, with proud sin- 
cerity. ‘And now, tell me the truth. When did you 
first meet Philip Wakem in the Red Deeps?” 

“A year ago, said Maggie quietly. ‘ We’ve been 
friendly for a year. We have met and walked together 
often. He has lent me books.’ 

“Is that all?’ said Tom. 

Maggie paused a moment; then said haughtily, ‘ No, 
not quite all. On Saturday he told me that he loved me. 
I didn’t think of it before then—I had only thought of 

him as an old friend.’ 

‘And you encouraged him?’ said Tom, with an expres- 
sion of disgust. 

“I told him that I loved him too.’ 

Tom was silent a few moments, standing with his hands ~ 
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in his pockets, frowning at the ground. At last he looked 
up and said coldly, ‘ Now, then, Maggie, you have only 
two a!ternatives: either you give me your solemn promise 
that you will never see nor speak to Philip Wakem again, 
or I will tell father everything. Choose!’ 

It was a crushing alternative for Maggie. 

‘Tom,’ she begged, ‘ don’t ask me to do that. I will 
promise to give Philip up if you will only let me see him 
once more, so that I can explain everything. I will give 
him up as long as it would ever cause any pain to my 
father. .but I feel something for Philip, too. He is not 
happy.’ She clasped her hands together in entreaty. ‘I 
must speak to him once mere. It would be too cruel not 
to explain to him.’ 

* You will go with me now and speak to him,’ said Tom, 
and they set off down the road together. 

Not a word was spoken as they walked along. Mansi S 
only hope was that something might have prevented 
Philip from coming. Then there would be delay, and 
she might get Tom’s permission to write to him. Her 
heart beat with double violence when they reached the 
grove of fir-trees; Philip always met her as soon as she 
got beyond them. At the next turning they came so 
close upon him that both Tom and Philip stopped sud- 
denly within a yard ofeach other. There was a moment’s 
silence, in which Philip darted a look of inquiry at Mag- 
gie’s face. He saw an answer there, in the pale parted 
lips and the terrified expression in the large eyes. 

‘ Do you call this acting the part of a man and a gentle- 
man?’ Tom said, in a voice of harsh scorn. 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Philip haughtily. 

Mean? [ll tell you what I mean! I mean, taking 
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advantage of a young girl’s loneliness and innocence.. 
That’s what I mean,’ shouted Tom angrily. 

“I deny that,’ cried Philip, equally angry. ‘I could 
never take advantage of your sister in any way. She 
is dearer to me than she is to you. I would give up my 
life for her.’ | 

‘Don’t talk such nonsense to me. Do you pretend 
that you didn’t know it would be bad for her reputation 
to meet you here week after week? Do you pretend you 
had any right to talk to her of love, when neither her 
father nor yours would ever consent to a marriage between 
you? And you—you to try to worm yourself into the 
affections of a handsome girl! Who wouldn’t laugh at 
_the idea of a miserable cripple like you turning lover to 
adine girk?? 

“Tom, I will not bear it—I will listen no longer,’ 
Maggie burst out in a choking voice. | 

‘Wait, Maggie!’ said Philip, making a strong effort to 
speak. ‘Then, looking at Tom, he said, ‘ You have drag- 
ged your sister here, I suppose, so that she can stand 
here while you threaten and insult me. ‘This naturally 
seemed to you the right way to influence me. But you 
are mistaken. Let your sister speak. If she says she 
must give me up, I shall obey her wishes absolutely.’ 

‘It is for my father’s sake, Philip,’ said Maggie im- 
ploringly. ‘Tom threatens to tell my father—and he 
couldn’t bear it. I have promised that I will not see 
you again.’ 

‘It is enough, Maggie. J shall never change; but I 
understand your feelings and you may trust me never to 
cause you trouble if I can possibly help it.’ 

* Yes,’ said Tom, bitterly; ‘ you can talk of not causing 
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her any trouble now: but did you think of that before? 
I’m not to be deceived by fine words: I can see what 
actions mean. Come away, Maggie.’ 

He seized Maggie’s right wrist as he spoke, and she 
put out her left hand. Philip clasped it for an instant, 
with one eager look, and then hurried away. 

Tom and Maggie walked home in complete silence, 
and after he had seen her home, Tom went back to St. 
Ogg’s, to fulfil an appointment with his uncle Deane. 
Maggie went up to her own room to pour out all her 
anger and indignation against Tom in bitter tears. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE HARD-WON TRIUMPH 


TureE weeks later, Tom Tulliver came home from work 
earlier than usual one evening. The group in the par- 
lour of Dorlcote Mill was sitting in unexpectant silence— 
Mr. Tulliver in his armchair, tired after a long ride, 
Maggie bending over her sewing, and her mother pre- 
paring to make the tea. They all looked up in surprise 
when they heard Tom’s weli-known footsteps. 

‘Why, what’s up now, Tom?’ asked his father. ‘You’re 
a bit earlier than usual.’ 

‘Oh, there was nothing more for me to do, so I came 
away, said Tom with a grin. He went up to his mother 
and kissed her. Hardly a word or look had passed 
between him and Maggie in all the three weeks: but their 
parents had noticed nothing, as Tom was never very 
talkative. 
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When they had finished tea, Tom asked his father to 
fetch the tin savings box from his bedroom. ‘ Don’t go 
out of the room, mother,’ he added, as he saw her moving. 

‘And isn’t Maggie to go either?’ said Mrs. Tulliver, 
‘because somebody must take away the tea things.’ 

* Just as she likes,’ said Tom indifferently. 

That was a cutting word to Maggie, but she carried 
away the tray and came backimmediately. Mr. Tulliver 
came downstairs with the tin box, which he opened and 
began to count. When he had finished, he said with 
bitter despondency: ‘ Only a hundred and ninety-three 
pounds. There’s still more than three hundred needed— 
it will be a long time before I can save that. You'll 
probably bury me first.’ 

‘No, father,’ said Tom, ‘ you will live to see all your 
debts paid. You shall pay them with your own hand.’ 
He paused, smiling, and then went on, ‘A good while 
ago, my uncle Glegg lent me a little money to trade with, 
and I’ve done well. I’ve got three hundred and twenty 
pounds in the bank!’ You can imagine the delight and 
pride in the Tulliver household. Mrs. Tulliver wept 
with joy, and Mr. Tulliver said tremblingly, ‘ Shake 
hands with me, my lad. It’s a great thing when a man 
can be proud that he’s got a good son. At least I’ve 
had that luck! But I wish you’d brought the ‘money here 
for me to look at, Tom! I should have felt surer.’ 

_* You shall see it tomorrow, father,’ said Tom. ‘ Uncle 
Deane has appointed the creditors to meet tomorrow at 
the Golden Lion, and he has ordered a dinner for them 
at two o’clock. My uncle Glegg and he will oe be 
there.’ 


And so, the next day, Mr. Tulliver was seated at a 
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table with his creditors. His eyes were bright and his 
cheeks flushed with the consciousness that he was an hon- 
ourable man once more. He looked more like the proud, 
confident, warm-hearted and warm-tempered Tulliver of 
old times. Speeches were made, and the party broke 
up at five o’clock. Tom remained in St. Ogg’s to attend 
to some business, and Mr. Tulliver mounted his horse to 
go home. He did not choose any back street today, but 
rode slowly, his head held high, along the main street. 
Why did he not happen to meet Wakem? The fact 
vexed him, and set his mind working irritably. IfWakem 
were to meet him then, Mr. Tulliver would look straight 
at him, and the rascal would perhaps be a little embar- 
rassed by his cool impudence. He would know, soon 
enough, that an honest man was not going to serve him 
any longer! 

Simmering in this way, Mr. Tulliver approached the 
yard-gates of Dorlcote Mill, near enough to see a well- 
known-figure coming out of them on a fine black horse. 
They met about fifty yards from the gates. 

‘ Tulliver,’ said Wakem abruptly, in a haughtier tone 
than usual, ‘ what a fool’s trick you did—spreading those 
hard.lumps of manure in the far field. I told you not to; 
but you men never learn to farm with any method.’ 

‘Oh?’ said Tulliver, suddenly boiling up. ‘ Get some- 
body else to farm for you, then.’ 

“Very well,’ said Wakem coldly. ‘ You may leave my 
premises tomorrow, then. Hold your insolent tongue 
and let me pass.’ 

* No, I shan’t let you pass,’ said Tulliver, getting fiercer. 
He spurred his horse and raised his whip, and Wakem’s 
horse, startled by the sudden movement, reared and threw 


He spurred his horse and raised his whip 


his rider to the ground. Before Wakem could rise again, 
Tulliver was off his horse too. The sight of the long- 
hated man down and in his power, threw him into a 
frenzy of triumphant vengeance. He rushed at Wakem, 
grasped him by the left arm and struck him fiercely across 
the back with his riding-whip. _Wakem shouted for help, 
and he heard a woman’s scream and the cry of ‘ Father! 
Father!’ 

* Get away with you—go!’ said Tulliver angrily. But 
he was not speaking to Wakem. Slowly the lawyer rose, 
and as he turned his head he saw that Tulliver’s arms 
were being held by a girl. 

_ *QOh, Luke—Mother—come and help Mr. Wakem! 
Maggie cried. 
‘Help me on to my horse,’ said Wakem when Luke 
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arrived, ‘then I think I can manage: ee ee es 
it—I think my arm is sprained.’ 

With some difficulty Wakem was heaved on to his 
horse. Then he turned towards the miller and said, 
with white rage, ‘ You’ll suffer for this, sir. Your daugh- 
ter is a witness that you attacked me.’ 

‘I don’t care,’ said Tulliver, in a thick, fierce voice. 
_ *Go and show your back, and tell them I thrashed you. 
Tell them I’ve made things a bit more even in the world.’ 

‘Father, come in!’ said Maggie imploringly. Then, 
seeing that Wakem had ridden off, she relaxed her hold 
and burst into hysterical sobs, while poor Mrs. Tulliver 
stood by in silence, trembling with fear. But Maggie 
became conscious that as she slackened her hold, her 
father began to grasp her and lean on her. The surprise 
checked her sobs. 

‘I feel ill,’ he said faintly. ‘Help me in, Bessy—I’m 
giddy—I’ve a pain in the head.’ 

He walked in slowly, supported by his wife and daugh- 
ter, and collapsed into an armchair. His almost purple 
flush had given way to paleness, and his hand was cold. 

‘ Hadn’t we better send for the doctor?’ said Mrs. Tul- 
liver, and Maggie turned to Luke and said, ‘ Go for 
Dr. Turnbull at once.’ 

Mr. Tulliver muttered thickly, ‘ Doctor? No—no 
doctor. It’s my head, that’s all. Help me to bed.’ But 
when Dr. Turnbull arrived, half-an-hour later, he was 
too late for everything but to say, ‘ This is death.’ 

Tom had arrived home by this time, too, and he and 
Maggie went downstairs together into the parlour, where 
their father’s hat still lay on the floor beside his chair. 
Their eyes turned to the same spot, and Maggie spoke. 
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‘ He’ll never wear it again,’ she said, and then burst into 
tears. ‘Oh, Tom, forgive me—let us always love each | 
other!’ And they clung and wept together. | 


BOOK V , 
THE GREAT TEMPTATION 
Cuaprer 1 
‘THE YOUNG LOVERS 


‘THE well-furnished drawing-room, with the open grand 
piano, and the pleasant outlook down a sloping garden 
to a boat-house by the side of the Floss, is Mr. Deane’s. 
The pretty little lady, whose fair hair is falling over the 
coloured embroidery with which her fingers are busy, is 
‘of course Lucy Deane; and the handsome young man who 
is sitting at her feet and playing with her little dog, is no 
other than Mr. Stephen Guest, the heir to the flourishing 
firm of Guest and Co., and one of the wealthiest young 
men’ in St. Ogg’s. 

They made a handsome pair, sitting there, and they 
were obviously on the best of terms. Stephen was gently 
teasing Lucy for her feminine inconsistencies, and she 
laughed and said, ‘ Yes, I know you think I am silly.’ 

‘I think you are perfectly charming.’ 

‘And my silliness is part of my charm?” 

*T didn’t say that!’ replied Stephen with a laugh. 

‘But I know you don’t like clever women. Philip 
Wakem told me so.’ 

“Oh, I know Philip is fierce on that point,’ said Stephen, 
‘J think he must be lovesick for some unknown lady— 
some brilliantly clever creature whom he met when he 
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was abroad.’ 

‘By the way,’ said Lucy, ‘it has just occurred to me 
that I have never found out whether my cousin Maggie 
will object to seeing Philip, like her brother does. Tom 
will not enter a room where Philip is, if he can help it.’ 

‘What! Is your cousin coming to stay with you?’ 
said Stephen, with a look of slight annoyance. 

‘Yes—I’m sure I told you! She’s leaving the school 
where she has been teaching ever since her father’s death 
two years ago; and she will stay with me for a month 
or two.’ 

* And you will be inseparable, I suppose,’ said Stephen 
gloomily. ‘There will be no possibility of seeing you 
alone any more, unless you can find an admirer for her. 
Philip would have been useful. Why does she dislike 
him ?’ 

‘It is a family quarrel with Philip’s father. My uncle 
Tulliver was unfortunate and lost all his property, and 
I think he considered Mr. Wakem was somehow the cause 
of it. Papa says my uncle was quite mistaken in many 
ways: his mind had become embittered. Tom and 
Maggie have had so much—so very much trouble. That 
is why I want her to come to me now, and have a long, 
long holiday.’ 

‘ Very sweet and angelic of you,’ said Stephen, looking 
at her with an admiring smile; ‘ and all the more so if 
she has the conversational qualities of her mother.’ 

‘Poor auntie! You are cruel to make fun of her. 
She is very useful to me, anyway. She manages the house 
beautifully—I don’t know how I should have managed 
without her after my mother died.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t doubt it. But I don’t look forward to 
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having her daughter always with us—a fat, blond girl, 
with round blue eyes, who will stare at us silently.’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ exclaimed Lucy, with twinkling eyes. 
‘That is just like my cousin Maggie. You must have 
seen her!’ | 

‘No, indeed. I’m only guessing what Mrs. Tulliver’s 
daughter must be like. And if she prevents us from 
having Philip here, it will be an added bore.’ 

‘Well, I hope that won’t be so,’ said Lucy. ‘I think 
I’ll ask you to call on Philip and tell him Maggie is com- 
ing tomorrow. He is quite aware of Tom’s feeling, so 
he will understand, if you tell him.’ 

_. £You had better write a pretty note for me to take,’ 

Stephen said. ‘I'll leave it at his house on my way home. 
And now, I really must go.’ 

He took hold of Lucy’s hand and touched it lightly with 
his lips. Little Lucy felt very proud and happy. She 
and Stephen were in that stage of courtship when each is 
sure of the other’s love, but no formal declaration has 
been made. It is the most exquisite moment, and there 
is never any other time quite like it. 

As for Stephen—as he rode away, he decided that the 
next opportunity he had, he would ask Lucy to marry him. 
How fortunate that he was independent enough to choose 
the wife who was likely to make him happy. He meant 
~ to choose Lucy: she was a little darling, and exactly the 
sort of woman he had always most admired. 

The next day when Maggie arrived, Lucy poured out 
all her happiness to her cousin. 

‘ He is very clever,’ she said finally. ‘I’m sure you’ll 
like him, Maggie. I hope you will.’ 

‘And of course, if I disapprove of him, you can give 
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him up, since you are nct engaged,’ said Maggie, her 
dark eyes bright with laughter. 

-£T would rather not be engaged just yet. When 
people are engaged, they begin to think about getting 
married,’ said Lucy, too preoccupied to notice Maggie’s - 
joke; ‘ and I should like everything to go on for a long 
while just as it is.’ SOR 

Lucy moved over to the piano. ‘ There is one thing, 
I know, Maggie, that you will like him for,’ she went on, 
‘and that is music. He has a beautiful voice. Stephen 
and I love to sing together, and I thought we might have 
some quartettes, if we can find a tenor. St. Ogg’s. is so 
miserably provided with musical gentlemen. There are 
_ really only Stephen and Philip Wakem who have any 
knowledge of music.’ She looked across at Maggie as 
she uttered the last sentence, and saw that there was a 
change in her cousin’s face. ‘ Does it hurt you to hear 
_ the name mentioned? If it does, I won’t speak of him 
again. I know Tom won’t see him if he can avoid it.’ 

*I don’t feel at all as Tom does on the subject,’ said 
Maggie, rising and going to the window as if she wanted 
to see more of the landscape. But before she could ex- 
plain any further, the doorbell rang and Lucy cried, 
‘That must be Stephen.’ 

It was too late for Maggie to speak now: the drawing- 
room door was opening, and a tall young man came in, 
went up to Lucy and took her hand. 

“Let me introduce you to my cousin, Miss Tulliver,’ 
said Lucy, turning with wicked enjoyment towards 
Magyie, who now approached from the window. ‘ Mag- 
gie, this is Mr. Stephen Guest.?>__ 3 

For an instant Stephen could not conceal his astonish- 
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ment at the sight of the tall, dark-eyed beauty with jet- 
black hair. 

‘I hope you perceive what a striking likeness you drew 
yesterday,’ said Lucy to Stephen, with a triumphant little 
laugh. She enjoyed her lover’s confusion—the advant- 
age was usually on his side, where teasing was con- 
cerned. 

‘This wicked cousin of yours quite deceived me, Miss 
Tulliver,’ said Stephen, seating himself by Lucy. ‘ She 
said you had light hair and blue eyes.’ 

‘No, it was you who said so,’ said Lucy. 

Maggie flashed a defiant look at Stephen: it was clear 
to her that he had been drawing a humorous picture of 
her beforehand. 

‘An alarming amount of devil there,’ was Stephen’s 
first thought. The second, when she had bent over her 
sewing, was, ‘I wish she would look at me again.’ Ste- 
phen was too well-mannered not to realise that the con- 
versation displeased Maggie, and at once began to talk 
of impersonal matters. -They discussed books and music, 
and finally Stephen suggested they should go for a row 
on the river. 

The suggestion delighted Maggie, for it was years since 
she had been in a boat. When she went to put on her 
bonnet, Lucy took the opportunity of telling Stephen 
that Maggie had no objection to seeing Philip, so that it 
was a pity she had sent that note yesterday. 

‘T’ll call and tell him tomorrow,’ said Stephen, ‘ and 
bring him with me in the evening, shall 1?’ 

‘Oh, yes, do bring him,’ said Lucy. ‘And you will 
like Maggie, won’t you?’ she added in a beseeching tone. 
‘Isn’t she a dear, beautiful girl ?’ 
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‘Too tall,’ said Stephen, smiling down upon her. 
‘And a little too fiery. She’s not my type of woman, 


you know.’ Stephen really believed what he said. He 


would not admit, even to himself, that he found this sur- 
prising daughter of Mrs. Tulliver’s attractive. There was 
really something very interesting about this girl, with her 
poverty and troubles: it was nice to see the friendship 
between the two cousins. Of course, that was all he 
felt! 
But later, when Maggie was stepping out of the boat 
_at the end of their outing, her foot slipped and Stephen 
held her hand in a firm grasp to prevent her from falling. 
‘You haven’t hurt yourself, I hope?’ he said, bending 
to look in her face with anxiety. It was very charming 
to be taken care of in that kind, graceful manner by some- 
one taller and stronger than one’s self. Maggie had 
never felt just in the same way before. 
And Stephen was disturbed at the excitement he felt 
at the casual contact. As he rode home that evening, 
it was of Maggie Tulliver he thought, not of Lucy Deane. 


CHAPTER 2 
CONFIDENTIAL MOMENTS 


WHEN the two girls were getting ready for bed that night 
Lucy brought up the subject of Philip once again. 

“We shall have some music tomorrow evening,’ she 
said happily, * for Stephen will bring Philip Wakem with 
him.’ 


‘Oh, Lucy, I can’t see him,’ said Maggie, turning 
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pale. : Sie least, I oe t see ae: without Tom’s per- 
mission.’ 

‘Is Tom such a tyrant as that?’ said Lucy, surprised. 
‘I'll take the responsibility then,—tell him it was my 
fault.’ 

‘ But, dear,’ said Maggie falteringly, ‘ I promised Tom, 
before my father’s death, that I would not speak to. 
Philip without his knowledge and consent.’ 

‘But I never heard of anything so unreasonable! | 
What harm can poor Philip have done? May I speak 
to Tom about it?’ 

_ £Oh, no, please don’t,’ said Maggie. ‘I'll go to him 
myself tomorrow, and tell him that you want Philip to 
come.’ 

They were both silent for some moments, and then 
Maggie said, ‘I should like to tell you about Philip. 
But, Lucy, you must promise not to tell anyone, not even 
Mr. Stephen Guest.’ 

The narrative lasted a long time, for Maggie had never 
before known the relief of such an outpouring: and 
Lucy’s sweet face, bent towards her with sympathetic 
“interest, encouraged her to speak on. 

‘There, Lucy, you have had it all!’ said Maggie, 
smiling, when her story was ended. 

‘It is very beautiful that you should love Philip: I 
never thought he would win such happiness,’ said Lucy. 

‘And in my opinion you ought not to give him up. You 
must go and see Tom tomorrow morning.’ And that 
is exactly what Maggie did, arriving at Tom’s lodgings 
in the middle of the day, when he was due back to dinner. 

At the time of Mr. Tulliver’s death, Lucy’s mother had 
been very ill and Mrs. Tulliver-went to the Deanes’ 
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house to help to look after her. When Mrs. Deane 
died what was more natural than for her sister to stay on 
as housekeeper to the lonely widower and his young 
daughter? And so Tom had moved to St. Ogg’s where 
he had found lodgings. He was not living with entire 
strangers. Our friend Bob Jakin had married about 
eight months previously, and they lived in a queer old 
house by the river. They had a parlour and a spare bed- 
room, and were only too glad for Tom to occupy them. 

It was Bob’s wife who opened the door to Maggie. 

She was a tiny woman, with a face like a Dutch doll. 
‘Why, it’s Miss Maggie. Come in, Miss, please do,’ 
she said, leading Maggie into the front parlour, where 
- Tom was just beginning his midday meal. 
_ © There’s no time to spare, Tom,’ said Maggie, as Tom 
rose to his feet to greet her. ‘I must tell you at once 
what I have come about, or I shall be hindering you 
from taking your dinner.’ 

Tom noticed that Maggie was tremulous, and he had a 
suspicion of the subject she was going to speak about. 
The suspicion made his voice colder and harder as he 
said, ‘ What is it?’ 

This tone roused a spirit of resistance in Maggie. Look- 
ing straight at Tom, she said firmly, ‘I want you to 
release me from my promise about Philip Wakem. I 
have come to tell you that I wish to see him.’ 

“Very well,’ said Tom, still more coldly. He looked 
away from Maggie, frowning. Then he turned to her — 
and said, slowly and emphatically, ‘ You know my feel- 
ings on that subject, Maggie. While my father was 
living, I felt bound to use every weapon in my power to 
prevent you from disgracing him as well as yourself, and 
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all of us. Now I must leave you to make your own 
choice, but my opinion is not changed. If you think of 
Philip Wakem as a lover again, you must give me up.’ 

‘I don’t wish it, dear Tom—at least as things are: I~ 
see that it would lead to misery. But I shall soon go 
away to another job, and ! should like to be friends with 
him again while Iam here. Lucy wishes it.’ 

The severity of Tom’s face relaxed alittle. ‘ Ishouldn’t 
mind your seeing him occasionally at. ary uncle’s —I 
don’t want you to make a fuss about it,’ he said more 
kindly. ‘I think, all things considered, it will be best 
for you to see Philip Wakem, if Lucy wishes him to come 
to the house. I want te be as good a brother to you as - 
you will let me.’ 

Maggie rose and laid her hand on Tom’s shoulder. 
‘Dear Tom, I know you have a great deal to bear, and 
I should like to comfort you—not to vex you. You don’t 
think I’m altogether naughty, now, do you?’ 

Tom smiled at the eager face. ‘No, Maggie,’ he said. 

“And may I come some day and make tea for you, 
and see this extremely small wife of Bob’s again?’ 

“Yes, but run away now, for I’ve no time to spare,’. 
said Tom, looking at his watch. 

“Not to give me a kiss?’ 

Tom bent to kiss her cheek, and then said, * There! 
Be a good girl!’ 

Maggie went home with a weight lifted off ic heart. 
She looked forward with excited pleasure to seeing Philip 
again that evening. 

But Philip did not come. Stephen Guest brought 
word that he had gone away—probably, he thought, on 
some sketching expedition—and it was not certain when 
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he would return. In fact, it was almost a fortnight be- 
fore he came back, to find both Lucy’s notes awaiting 
him: he had left before he knew of Maggie’s arrival. 
Perhaps one would need to be nineteen again to under- 
stand the feelings that crowded into Maggie’s mind dur- 
ing that fortnight. There were not many hours in those 
fourteen days in which Mr. Stephen Guest was not seated 
by Lucy’s side, or standing near her at the piano, or ac- 
- companying her on some outdoor excursion: his atten- 
tions were clearly becoming more constant, and that was 
what everyone expected. Lucy was very happy: all the 
happier because Stephen seemed to have become much 
more interesting and amusing since Maggie had arrived. 
Is it an inexplicable thing that a girl should enjoy her 
lover’s society all the more for the presence of a third 
person, and be without the slightest feeling of jealousy 
that the third person usually has the conversation directed 
to her? Not when that girl is as tranquil-hearted as 
Lucy. Besides, it was Lucy by whom Stephen sat, to 
whom he gave his arm; and every day there was the same 
tender politeness towards her, the same consciousness of 
her wants and care to supply them. It was a subtle 
act of conscience in Stephen that even he himself was not 
aware of. His personal attentions to Maggie were com- 
paratively slight. If Stephen came in when Lucy was 
out of the room, they never spoke to each other: Stephen, 
perhaps, seemed to be examining books on music, and 
Maggie bent her head over her sewing. Each was ex- 
tremely conscious of the other’s presence, even to the 
finger-ends, but neither of them had begun to think 
consciously about it, or silently to ask, ‘ Where will all 
this lead?’ Maggie only felt that life was revealing 
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something quite new to her; and she was absorbed in 
the direct, immediate experience, without any energy 
left for excusing or understanding it. Stephen wilfully 
avoided any self-questioning, and would not admit 
Maggie’s attraction, even to himself. 

‘But each day the danger increased; the time of realisa- 
tion and reckoning came nearer. 


CHAPTER 3 
PHILIP RE-ENTERS 


THE next morning was very wet: it had rained incessantly 
since before dawn, and at the breakfast table Lucy said 
happily, ‘Stephen will come earlier this morning, I 
know. He always does when it is rainy.’ 

But Stephen did not come earlier, and there was another 
visitor who preceded him. This was Philip Wakem. 

When Philip entered the room, he was going merely to 
bow to Maggie, feeling that their acquaintance was a 
secret which he should not betray; but when she advanced 
towards him and put out her hand, he guessed at once that 
Lucy had been taken into her confidence. It was a 
moment of some agitation for both; but, like all persons 
who have passed through life with little expectation of 
sympathy, Philip seldom lost his self-control. A little 
extra paleness, a voice pitched in rather a higher key 
than usual, were all the signs Philip gave of an inward 
drama that was not without its fierceness. But Maggie 
felt her eyes getting larger with tears as they took each 
other’s hands in silence. ‘The scene was just what Lucy 
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expected, and her kind heart delighted i in bringing Philip 
and Maggie together again. 

After a few moments of rather stiff and artificial conver- 
sation, Lucy, determined to put an end to it, exclaimed 
that she had forgotten something and was quickly out of 
the room. In a moment Maggie and Philip leaned for- 
ward, and their hands were clasped again, with a look of 
sad contentment like that of friends who meet in the 
‘memory of a recent sorrow. 

‘I told my brother I wished to see you, Philip,’ Maggie 
said. ‘I asked him to release me from my promise, and 
he consented.” 

“ Then we can at least be friends, Maggie?’ said Philip 
eagerly. 

“Won’t your father object?’ asked Maggie. 

*I should not give you up for any reason but your own 
wish,’ said Philip firmly. ‘There are points on which I 
should always resist my father, and that is one.’ 

* Then there is nothing to prevent our being friends, 
Philip. We can see each other while I am here: I shall 
soon go away again, to a new job.’ | 

‘Do you have to go, Maggie?’ 

“Yes; I mustn’t stay here long. I can’t live in depend- 
ence, and I can’t live with my brother, though he is very 
good to me. [ couldn’t bear to let him provide for me 
always.’ 

Philip was Glee a few moments, and then said, ‘ Is 
there no other alternative, Maggie? Is that life, away 
from those who love you, the only one you will allow your- 
self to look forward to?’ 

‘ Yes, Philip,” she said, looking at him pleadingly. © At 
least, as things are. I don’t know what may be in years 
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tocome. But I begin to think there can never come much 
happiness to me from loving: I have always had so much 
pain mixed with it.” She took up her sewing and occu- 
pied herself resolutely, while Philip watched her in silence. 
Soon there came a violent well-known ring at the door- 
bell, and Lucy—who had not been deaf to the signal— 
brought Stephen into the room. 

‘ Well, old fellow,’ he said, going up to Philip and shak- 
ing him heartily by the hand. ‘It’s nice to have you 
back again. But I wish you’d behave a little less like a 
sparrow with a residence on the house-top, and not go in 
and out constantly without letting the servants know. 
This is about the twentieth time I’ve had to climb up those 
countless stairs to that painting-room of yours, all to no 
purpose, because your people thought you were at home!’ 

‘I have so few visitors—it hardly seems worth while to 
leave notice of my exits and entrances,’ said Philip, feeling 
rather oppressed just then by Stephen’ s bright, strong pre- 
sence and strong, laughing voice. 

‘Maggie and Philip are not looking happy,’ thought 
Lucy: ‘ this first interview has been saddening for them.’ 
She turned to Stephen, and said, ‘ I think we people who 
have not been galloping on horseback are all a little 
damped by the rain. Let us have some music. We 
ought to take advantage of having Philip and you to- 
gether. Give us a duet.’ 

Philip brightened at the suggestion, and seated him- 
self at the piano at once. Stephen joined him, and they 
sang a very pleasing duet. 

Maggie always tried to go on with her work when 
music began. She was sure that Stephen must know 
how much she cared about his singing, but she tried not 
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to show it. She knew, too, that it was his habit always 
to stand sc that he could look at her. But it was of ne 
use: she soon threw.her sewing down, and all her thoughts 
were lost in the emotion inspired by the duet. Poor 
Maggie! She looked very beautiful as she sat dreamily | 
there, and Philip thought he had never seen her look so 
moved, | | 

* More, more!’ said Lucy, when the duet was finished. 
‘Something lively. Maggie always says she likes a great 
rush of sound.’ | 

*It must be ‘‘ Let us take the road,” then,’ said 
Stephen—‘ so suitable for a wet morning.’ 

‘Oh, play something, Philip, while Stephen’s looking 
for it,” said Lucy, noticing that his fingers were wander- 
ing over the keys of the piano. ‘ What is that you’re — 
playing ?’ | 

‘Don’t you know?’ said Philip, bringing out the tune 
more definitely. ‘It’s from La Somnambula — 1 don’t 
know the opera, but it appears the tenor is telling the 
heroine that he will always love her though she may 
forsake him. You’ve heard me sing it to the English 
words, “‘ I love thee still ”’.’ 

Philip had wandercd into this song intentionally, try- 
ing to tell Maggie what he could not quite bring himself 
to say to her directly. Maggie was touched, not thrilled, 
by the song: it suggested distinct memories and thoughts, _ 
and brought quiet regret in the place of excitement. Poor 
Philip! Particularly sensitive to atmosphere where 
Maggie was concerned, he had begun to suspect an un- 
usual feeling between her and Stephen. He felt he 
wanted to go home at once, so that he could think coolly 
on these suspicions. But then again, he wanted to stay 
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as long as Stephen stayed—always to be present when 
Stephen and Maggie were together. It seemed to Philip 
so natural that any man who was near Maggie should 
fall in love with her; but he could see no real promise of 
happiness for her if she fell in love with Stephen Guest. 
For all his charm, Stephen was an empty-headed, plea- 
sure-loving young man, and could offer the intelligent 
Maggie no mental stimulus. The more he thought about 
it, the more wretched Philip began to feel, and he was 
glad when at last it was one o clock and time for him and 
Stephen to go home. 

As the days went by, the-situation between Stephen™ 
and Maggie became more and more electric. Stephen 
began paying visits to the Deanes’ house at times when 
he knew Lucy would not be at home; he seemed unable 
to keep away from Maggie. She, on her side, tried hard 
to control her feelings, both for Lucy’s and Philip’s sake, 
but she was often very unhappy. This attraction she felt 
for Stephen Guest was stronger than any feeling she had 
ever had before in her life, and at times it was almost 
uncontrollable. At last she decided that the only remedy 
was to go away, and quietly began to make her arrange- 
ments. She wrote to her old school-mistress, who soon 
found her a post as governess to three motherless girls; 
she was to start work on June 25th and, meanwhile, she 
could pay a round of visits to her various aunts and 
uncles, and so keep away from the dangerous proximity 
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CHAPTER 4 — 
STEPHEN DECLARES HIMSELF . 


MaccIE went first to her father’s sister, aunt Gritty Moss. 
On the fourth morning of her visit, she was standing in 
the yard with her aunt and a group of cousins feeding 
the chickens, when her aunt exclaimed, ‘ Goodness me! 
Who is that gentleman coming in at the gate?’ 

It was a gentleman on a tall bay horse; and the flanks 
and neck of the horse were streaked black with fast riding. 
Maggie felt a beating at head and heart, horrible in its 
_ sudden shock. | 

‘Who is it, my dear?’ said Mrs. Moss, seeing in Mag- 
gie’s face the evidence that she knew. 

“Tt is Mr. Stepnen Guest,’ said Maggie faintly. ‘ My 
cousin Lucy’ s—a gentleman wo is very friendly with ~ 
my cousin.’ 

Stephen was already close to them, had jumped off 
his horse, and now raised his hat as he advanced. 

Hold the horse, Willy,’ said Mrs. Moss to her twelve- 
year-old son. 

‘No, thank you,’ said Stephen, pulling at the horse’s 
impatiently tossing head. ‘I must be going again 
immediately. I have a message to deliver to you, Miss 
Tulliver—on private business. May I take the liberty 
of asking you to walk a few yards with me?’ He spoke 
almost abruptly, as if the message was really too much 
nuisance to deliver. Mrs. Moss, rather nervous in the 
presence of this apparently haughty gentleman, was in- 
wardly wondering whether she would be doing right or 
wrong to invite him into the house, when Maggie, feel- 
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ing all the embarrassment of the situation, and unable to 
say anything, put on her bonnet and turned to walk to- 
wards the gate. . 

Stephen turned, too, and walked by her side, leading 
his horse. Not a word was spoken till they were out in 
the lane, and had walked four or five yards. Then 
Maggie, who had been looking straight before her all 
the while, turned to walk back again, saying haughtily, 
‘There is no need for me to go any farther. I don’t 
know whether you consider it gentlemanly to insult me 
by forcing an interview on me in this way.’ : 


Stephen walked by her side, leading his horse 


‘Of course you are angry with me for coming,’ said 
Stephen bitterly. ‘ Of course it doesn’t matter what a 
man has to suffer—it is only your woman’s dignity that 
you care about!’ 

Maggie gave him a startled look, and he went on, ‘ As 
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if it were not enough that I’m entangled in this way— 
that I’m mad with love for you—that I resist the strongest 
passion a man can feel, because I try to be true to other 
claims! Isn’t all that enough, without you treating me 
as if I were a coarse brute, who would willingly offend 
you? Why, if I had my own choice, I should ask you 
to take my hand, and my fortune, and my whole life, 
and do what you like with them!’ 

‘You must not say these things—I/ must not listen ‘to 
them,’ Maggie said, looking down in misery. 

‘Yes, 1 must,’ said Stephen impetuously. ‘ Look at 
me—see what a hunted devil I am: I’ve been riding 
thirty miles every day to get away from the thought of © 
you.’ 

Maggie did not—dared not look. She had already 
seen the harassed face. But she said gently, ‘I don’t 
think evil of you.’ 

‘Then, dearest, look at me,’ said Stephen, in deepest, 
tenderest tones of entreaty. ‘Don’t go away from me 
yet. Give me a moment's happiness—make me feel 
you've forgiven me.’ 

‘Yes, I do forgive you,’ said Maggie, shaken by those 
tones, and all the more frightened at herself. ‘ Bur 
please let me go in again. Please go away!’ A great 
tear fell from under her lowered eyelids. 

‘I can’t go away from you—I can’t leave you,’ said 
Stephen, with still more passionate pleading.’ Catching 
sight of Willy Moss peeping through the gate, he called 
out, “Here! Just come and hold my horse for five 
minutes.’ 

* Oh, no,’ said Maggie hurriedly. ‘ My aunt will think 
it so strange.’ 
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‘Never mind,’ Stephen answered impatiently; ‘ they 
won’t mention it to anyone. Lead him up and down 
just here,’ he added to Willy, who was now close to 
them; and then he turned to Maggie’s side, and they 
walked on. ‘ Take my arm,’ he said gently. 

‘ There is no end to this misery,’ Maggie began, resting 
her hand on his arm. ‘It is wicked. Think of Lucy!’ 

‘I do think of her, bless her. If I didn’t—’ Stephen 
had laid his hand over Maggie’s, and they both found it 
difficult to speak. : 

‘And I have other ties,’ Maggie went on at last, with 
a desperate effort, ‘even if Lucy didn’t exist.’ 

‘You are engaged to Philip Wakem?”’ asked Stephen. 
SAS ALO Lc! 

“I consider myself engaged to him—TI shall not marry 
anyone else.’ 

Stephen was silent again until they had turned out of 
the sun into a side lane. Then he burst out impetuously, 
‘It is unnatural—it is horrible! Maggie, if you loved 
me as I love you, we should throw everything else to the 
winds for the sake of belonging to each other. We 
should break all these mistaken ties that were made in 
blindness, and determine to marry each other.’ 

‘I would rather die than fall into that temptation,’ 
said Maggie in a low voice. 

‘Tell me, then, that you don’t care for me,’ he said, 
almost violently. ‘Tell me that you love someone else 
better.’ But Maggie was silent. ‘If you do love me, 
dearest,’ Stephen went on more gently, ‘it is better—it 
is right that we should marry each other. We can’t 
help the pain it will give. We did not seek this love: 
we've done all we can to resist it. God knows, I’ve been 
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trying to be faithful to existing understandings, and I’ve 
only made matters worse. It would have been better to 
have given way at the beginning. Say you love me, 
dearest,’ he urged, looking entreatingly in her face. 
‘What could we care about the whole world, if we be- 
long to each other?’ Her breath was on his face—his 
lips were very near hers—but there was a great dread 
_ dwelling in his love for her. ‘ After all,’ he went on, 
“I am breaking no positive engagement: if Lucy had 
fallen in love with someone else, I should have felt no 
right to make a claim on her. If you are not absolutely 
promised to Philip, we are neither of us bound.’ 

“You don’t believe that—it is not your real feeling,’ 


said Maggie earnestly. ‘° You feel, as I do, that the real 


tie lies in the feelings and expectations we have raised in 
other minds. Otherwise, there would ‘be no such thing 
as faithfulness.’ She paused, and now it was Stephen’s 
turn to be silent. ‘Many things are difficult and dark 
to me,’ Maggie went on painfully, ‘ but I see one thing 
quite clearly—that I must not, cannot seek my own 
happiness by sacrificing others. Love is natural; but 
surely pity and faithfulness and memory are natural, too. 
I should be haunted by the suffering I had caused. Our 
love would be poisoned. Don’t urge me—help me! oe 
me, because I love you.’ 

Maggie had become more and more earnest as she 
went on; her face was flushed, and her eyes fuller and 
fuller of appealing love. Stephen had the fibre of noble- 
ness in him, and responded at once to her appeal. 

‘ Dearest,’ he said, in scarcely more than a whisper, 
‘Pil do, Pll bear anything you wish. But—one kiss— — 
one—the last—before we part.’ 
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One kiss—and then a long look—until Maggie said, 
tremulously, ‘ Let me go—let us hurry back.’ 

She hurried down the lane, and not another word was 
spoken. Stephen stood still and beckoned when they 
came within sight of Willy and the horse, and Maggie 
went on through the gate. Mrs. Moss was standing 
alone at the door of the house. Maggie’s face told her 
plainly enough that the interview had been a very painful 
one; and the kind woman said, ‘ Sit down here a bit, 
my dear.’ They sat down together on a bench beside 
the porch. 

‘Oh, aunt Gritty, ’'m very wretched. I wish I could 
have died when I was fifteen. It seemed so easy to give 
things up then—it is so hard now.’ 

The poor child threw her arms round her aunt’s neck, 
and fell into long, deep sobs. 


‘Cusetin 5 
BORNE ALONG BY THE TIDE 


A week later Maggie returned to St. Ogg’s, to stay with 
Lucy until she left to take up her post as governess. It 
was easy during the day to avoid too much contact with 
her cousin, for she had promised to visit her aunt Glegg, 
and it was natural that she should give her mother more 
of her companionship than usual in these last weeks. But 
Lucy would hear of no excuse for her remaining away in 
the evenings: *‘ Otherwise, what shall I see of you?’ she 
said, with a tearful glance that could not be resisted. And 
Mr. Stephen Guest had taken to dining at Mr. Deane’s 
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as often as possible. At first he had vowed firmly to 
himself that he would not go there in the evening till 
Maggie was away. But by the fourth day he had changed 
his mind: he regarded the evenings as times when Maggie 
would still be present for a little while—when one more 
touch, one more glance, might be snatched. And why 
not? There was nothing to conceal between them: they 
had confessed their love, and they had renounced each 
other: they were going to part. But surely they might 
cast one last lingering look at each other, before they 
turned away for ever? 

Philip Wakem was a less frequent visitor, but he came 

occasionally in the evening, and it happened that he was 
_ there when Lucy said, ‘ From now on, I intend us to go 
boating every day until Maggie goes. She has not had 
half enough boating, and she likes it better than any- 
thing. Don’t you, Maggie?’ 

Maggie smiled and nodded, and Lucy -continued, _ 
‘Would you like to be her boatman, Philip? Because, 
if you would, you can come with us and take an oar.’ | 
She looked across at Stephen, who was sitting silent and 
aloof, not joining in the conversation at all. He had 
done so frequently during Philip’s recent visits. ‘ You 
don’t seem to want to go boating, Stephen,’ said Lucy. 
* Don’t you like rowing any more?’ 

‘Oh, I hate a large party in a boat,’ he said; almost 
irritably. ‘ I’ll come when you have no one else.’ 

Philip flushed, and said stiffly, “ As Lucy didn’t realise 
she was excluding others by inviting me, I will, of course, 
withdraw.’ 

‘No, indeed, you shall not,’ said Lucy, very vexed. ‘I 
particularly wish for your company tomorrow. The tide 
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will be just right at half-past ten. And how can you 
object to four people in a boat?’ she added, looking at 
Stephen. 

‘I don’t object to the people, but the number,’ said 
Stephen, who was now rather ashamed of his rudeness. 
‘If I voted for a fourth at all, of course it would be you, 
Phil. But we won’t divide the pleasure of escorting the 
the ladies; we'll take it alternately. Dll go the next 
day.’ | 
When the morning came, however, Philip was feverish 
and ill, and unable to keep his appointment to go in the 
boat. He wrote a brief note to Stephen, and sent it 
early by a servant, saying that he was not well enough 
to go on the river. Would Stephen take his place? 

Meanwhile, Lucy had arranged a charming plan. She 
discovered that her father was to drive to Lindum that 
morning: Lindum was the very place she wanted to go, 
to make some important purchases; and aunt Tulliver 
must go, too, to help her. 

‘You will have your row in the boat just the same, 
you know,’ she said to Maggie. ‘ Philip will be here at 
half-past ten, and it is a delicious morning. Now don’t 
say a word against it!’ 

Maggie did not object. She was almost glad of the 
plan; for perhaps it would bring her some strength and 
calmness to be alone with Philip again. She prepared 
herself for the boat, and at-half-past ten was waiting in 
the drawing-room. 

The ring of the doorbell was punctual, but in a moment 
she heard a firm-rapid step across the hall, that was cer- 
tainly not Philip’s: the door opened, and Stephen Guest 
entered. 
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In the first moment they were both too agitated to, 
speak; for Stephen had learned from the servant that 
the others had gone out. Throwing down his cap and 
gloves, he-came and sat by Maggie’s side. ‘ Philip is 
not coming,’ he said, in a low tone. ‘J am going in 
the boat.’ 

‘Oh, we can’t go,” said Maggie, sinking into her chair 
again. ‘ Lucy did not expect—she would be hurt. Why 
_ hasn’t Philip come?’ 

*He’s not well. He asked me to come instead.’ 

‘Lucy has gone to Lindum,’ said Maggie, taking off 
her bonnet with hurried trembling fingers. ‘We must 
not go.’ | | 

‘Let us go,’ begged Stephen, almost in a whisper. He 
rose and took her hand. ‘ We shali not be long together.’ 

And they went. Once in the boat, they glided rapidly 
along, helped by the backward-flowing tide. Some low, 
subdued exclamation of love came from Stephen from 
time to time: otherwise, they spoke no word. Maggie 
was only dimly conscious of the banks, as they passed 
them, and did not even notice the villages. 

But at last Stephen laid down his oars and looked 
down into the water. This sudden change roused 
Maggie. She looked at the far-stretching fields and felt 
that they were entirely strange to her. 

“Oh, where are we? Haven’t we come a very long 
way ?” she exclaimed, with a look of distressed questioning 
at Stephen. 

He went on watching the water, and said, in a strange, 
dreamy voice, ‘ Yes—a long way.’ 

‘Oh, what shall I do? cried Maggie. She clasped 
her hands and broke into a sob; she thought of nothing 
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but of meeting Lucy, and seeing her look of pained surprise 
and doubt. | 

Stephen moved and sat beside her, and gently drew 
down her clasped hands. ‘ Maggie,’ he said, in a tone 
of slow decision, “let us never go home again—till no 
one can part us—till we are married.’ : 

‘Let me go!’ Maggie said, greatly agitated. ‘ You 
knew we were coming too far—you have dared to take 
advantage of my trust. It is unmanly to bring me into 
such a position.’ 

Stung at this reproach, Stephen released her hands and 
moved back to his former place. He said, in a tone of 
suppressed rage, ‘I didn’t notice we had passed the last 
village until some time afterwards; and then it came into 
my mind that we would go on. I admit I ought to have 
told you. It is enough to make you hate me, since you 
don’t love me enough to want to do anything for my sake. 
Shall I stop the boat, and try to get you out here? [ll 
tell Lucy that I was mad—and that you hate me.’ 

Maggie was paralysed. It was easier to turn away 
from Stephen’s look of tenderness than from this look of 
angry misery. She gazed at him with timid distress. 
‘You know that isn’t true,’ she said: and Stephen felt 
all the relenting in her look and tone. It was heaven 
opening again. He moved to her side and took her 
hand, saying nothing. He dared not say a word, in 
case it provoked another reproach or denial from her. 

Maggie herself was hardly conscious of having said or 
done anything decisive, but there now seemed to be no 
question of turning back. They glided along in languid 
silence, and presently Stephen observed a small ship 
coming after them. He looked at it eagerly, a new 
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thought coming into his mind. 

‘ Maggie, dearest,’ he said at last, ‘if this ship should 
be going to Mudport, it would be our best plan to get 
them to take us on board. You are tired—and it will 
soon be dark—it may be a wretched business getting 
anywhere in this little boat. They'll be glad enough to 
take us: I’ve got plenty of money with me.’ 


Stephen hailed the ship 


| Maggie’s heart began to beat with reawakened alarm 
at this new suggestion; but she was silent. One course 
seemed to be as difficult as another. Stephen hailed the 
ship. Yes, they were going to Mudport, the captain in- 
formed him, and, if this wind held, would be there the 
following day. 
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‘Take us on board, will you?’ said Stephen, ‘ And 
haul up the boat. Tl pay you well.’ 

There was no private cabin on board, but the boat- 
cushions were spread into a.couch on the deck for Maggie. 
Stephen sat beside her, with her hand in his. He was 
triumphantly happy. Every other thought or care was 
thrown into the background by the certainty that Maggie 
must be his. The leap had been taken now! 

Maggie, exhausted with emotion and overwhelmed by 
her love for Stephen, could feel and think nothing with 
any distinctness. With Stephen’s hand still in hers, she 
fell asleep under the stars, lulled by the soft river noises 
around her. 


CHAPTER 6 
WAKING 


BuT next morning at dawn, Maggie awoke with a ter- 
rible feeling of shock and dread. The irrevocable wrong 
' that must blot her life had been committed: she had 
brought sorrow into the lives of others—into the lives that 
were linked with hers by trust and Jove. The feelings of 
a few short weeks had hurried her into the sins of broken 
faith and cruel selfishness. And where would this passion 
lead her? Where had it led her now? Could she ever 
cease to see before her Lucy and Philip, with their mur- 
dered trust and hopes? Her life with Stephen could have 
no sacredness: for she had betrayed her whole philosophy 
of life. 

She could see Stephen lying on the deck, still fast asleep, 
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and with the sight of him there came a wave of anguish. 
The worst bitterness of parting would be the pain it 
must give to him. | 

The sun was rising now, and Maggie got up with the 
sense that a day of resistance was beginning for her. 
Something roused Stephen, too, and he came to sit be- 
side her. With the sharp instinct of anxious love, he 
- sensed some resistance in Maggie’s nature that he would 
be unable to overcome;. but she let him take her hand 
when he came to sit down beside her, and smiled at him 
sadly. She could say nothing to pain him till the moment 
of parting was nearer. And so they drank their cup of 
coffee together, and walked about the deck, each with 
an inward burden; in him it was an undefined fear; but 
in her it was a definite resolve on which she was trying 
silently to tighten her hold. 7 

‘Here we are, in sight of Mudport,’ Stephen said at 
last. ‘ Now, dearest, the worst part of your journey is 
over. In another hour we shall be in a chaise together.’ 

Maggie felt it was time to speak. She spoke quietly, 
but with decision. ‘ We shali not be together. We shall 
have parted,’ she said. 

The blood rushed to Stephen’s face. * We shall not,’ 
he said. ‘ I’ll die first.’ 

It was as he had dreaded—there was a struggle coming, 
But there was no more chance to speak privately, as they 
had reached the landing- place.. Here there was a crowd 
of passengers waiting to board the steamer on the return 
journey to St. Ogg’s. Maggie had a dim sense, when 
she had landed and Stephen was hurrying her along on 
his arm, that someone advanced towards her from the 
crowd, as if he were coming to speak to her. But she did 
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not see who it was. | | 

They went to the nearest inn, and Stephen ordered a 
post chaise* as they passed through the yard. They 
were shown a private room, but Maggie did not sit down. 
Instead, she said in a firm voice, ‘I’m not going. We 
must part here.’ 

‘Maggie,’ Stephen said, “do you mean to kill me? 
What is the use of it now? ‘The whole thing is done.’ 

‘ No, it is not done,’ said Maggie. ‘ Too much is done, 
certainly—but x will go no further. Don’t try to per- 
suade me again.’ 

And she turned a deaf ear to all Stephen’ s entreaties. 
Nothing would move her from her resolve. At last 
Stephen rose impatiently, walking up and down the room 
in suppressed rage. 

‘Good God! he burst out. ‘ What a miserable thing 
a woman’s love is toa man’s! I could commit crimes for 
you—but you don’t love me: you can’t, or you would not 
consider sacrificing me like this.’ 

Maggie pressed her fingers together convulsively as she 
held them clasped in her lap. ‘No—I don’t sacrifice 
you—lI couldn’t sacrifice you,’ she cried. ‘ But I can’t 
believe in a good for you, that I feel—that we both feel 
is a wrong towards others.’ 

‘But Maggie,’ said Stephen, seating himself beside her 
again, ‘is it possible you don’t see that what happened 
yesterday has altered the whole situation? It is too late 
to say what we might have done or what we ought to 
have done. Dearest, you are mine now—the whole 
world believes it. How can you go back without marry- 
ing me? You don’t know what will be said.’ 

‘Yes, I de. But they will believe me. Lucy will 
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believe me—she will forgive you, and—and—oh, some 
good will come by clinging to the right. Dear, dear 
Stephen, let me go! Don’t drag me into deeper remorse. 
My whole soul has never consented—it does not consent 
now.’ | 

Stephen let go her arm, and sank back on his chair, 
half stunned by despairing rage. At last he said, with- 
out looking at her—‘ Go, then—leave me—don’t tor- 
ture me any longer, I can’t bear it.’ 

Maggie was not conscious of a decision as she turned 
away and walked out of the room. Nor did she notice 
walking downstairs—or seeing the chaise and horses stand- 
ing in the yard. She walked down a street and saw a 
stage-coach standing there, and the thought came into 
her mind that the coach would take her away, perhaps 
towards home. So she got into the coach. 

It actually took her to York—farther away from home; 
but she did not learn that until she was set down in the 
old city at midnight. It did not matter: she could sleep 
there, and start home the next day. She had her purse 
in her pocket, with money in it. She lay all night long 
in the gloomy bedroom of the old inn, lost between tears 
and exhausted slumber. 


BOOK VI 
THE FINAL RESCUE 
CuapTer | 
THE RETURN TO THE MILL 


BETWEEN four and five o’clock on the afternoon of the 
‘fifth day after Stephen and Maggie had left St. Ogg’s, 
Tom Tulliver was standing on the drive outside the old 
house at Dorlcote Mill. He was master there now: with 
his uncle Deane’s help he had bought the property back 
from Lawyer Wakem, and so fulfilled his father’s dying 
wish. He had kept the purchase a secret from Maggie 
and his mother, thinking what pleasure it would be to 
see their joyful faces when he took them back to their 
old homeo | 

But Tom’s face, as he stood in the hot sunshine of that 
summer afternoon, had no gladness, no triumph in it. 
His mouth wore its bitterest expression, his severe brow 
its deepest frown. No news of his sister had been heard 
since Bob Jakin had come back in the steamer from 
Mudport, and put an end to all fears of an accident on 
the river by stating that he had seen Maggie land from 
the vessel with Mr. Stephen Guest. What would the 
next news be? ‘Tom’s mind was set to the expectation 
of the worst that could happen—not death, but disgrace. 

As he stood with his back towards the entrance, a tall, 
dark-eyed figure, that we know well, approached the 
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gate, and paused to look at him with a fast-beating heart. 
Maggie had been kept on her bed at York for a day with 
that exhausting headache which was likely to follow on 
the terrible strain of the previous day and night. There 
was an expression of physical pain still about her brow 
and eyes, and her whole appearance, with her dress so 
long unchanged, was worn and distressed. She lifted 
the latch of the gate and walked slowly in; and Tom 
turned, and saw the figure whose worn look and loneliness 
seemed to him a confirmation of his worst fears. He 
paused, trembling and white with disgust and indignation. 

Maggie paused, too. She felt the hatred in his face 
but she must speak. ‘Tom,’ she began faintly, ‘I have 
come back to you—for refuge—to tell you everything.’ 
‘You will find no home with me,’ he answered with 
tremulous rage. “ You have disgraced us all. You have 
been a curse to your best friends. You are wicked and 
deceitful; I wash my hands of you for ever. You don’t 
belong to me.’ 

Their mother had come to the door. She stood para- 
lysed by the double shock of seeing Maggie and hearing 
Tom’s words. 

‘Tom,’ said Maggie, with more courage, ‘I am per- 
haps not as guilty as you believe me to be. I was car- 
ried too far in the boat to come back on Tuesday. I 
came back as soon as I could.’ 

‘I can’t believe you any more,’ said Tom, gradually 
passing from the tremulous heat of the first moment to an 
icy coldness. ‘You have behaved as no modest girl 
would have done. You have used Philip Wakem as a 
screen to deceive Lucy—the kindest friend you ever had. 
Go and see what you have done to her: she’s iJ]—unable 
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to speak—my mother can’t go near her, lest she should 
remind her of you.’ He turned away. ‘If you are in 
need, I will provide for you. But you shall not come 
ander my roof.’ 

Slowly Maggie turned away with despair in bee heart. 
But the poor frightened mother’s love leaped out now, 
stronger than all fear. Mrs. Tulliver ran to her daughter 
and put her arms round her shoulders. ‘ My child, Pll 
go with you. You have a mother,’ she said brokenly. 

Tom turned and walked into the house. 

‘Wait for me,’ Mrs. Tulliver whispered. ‘I'll get 
ready and come with you.’ 

When his mother appeared with her bonnet on, Tom 
came out to her in the passage and put some money into 

-her hand. 

‘My house is yours, mother, always,’ he said. ‘ You 
must come and let me know everything you want. You 
will come back to me some time, I hope.’ 

Poor Mrs. Tulliver took the money, too frightened to 
say anything. The only thing clear to her was the 
mother’s instinct, that she would go with her unhappy 
child. 

Maggie was waiting outside the gate; she took her 
mother’s arm, and they walked a little way in silence. 
‘ Mother,’ said Maggie, at last, “let us go to Bob Jakin’s. 
His wife will have room for us, now that Tom has left 
them.’ 

So they went on their way to St. Ogg’s—to the old 
house by the river-side. The lodgings were still vacant, 
and Bob and his little wife were only. too anxious to give 
Maggie and her mother all the help they could. . 

It was soon known throughout St. Ogg’s that Miss Tulli- 
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ver had come back: she had not eloped* in order to be 
married to Mr. Stephen Guest—at all events, Mr. Stephen 
Guest had not married her—which came to the same 
thing, after all. It took nearly a fortnight for the worst 
of the gossip to die down. Indeed, it was a whole week 
before a letter came from Stephen, telling his father the 
facts, and adding that he had gone to Holland. 

Meanwhile, Maggie began to think about finding some 
sort of work as soon as possible. She meant to persuade 
her mother to return to the mill by and by and live with — 
Tom again; and somehow or other she would maintain 
herself at St. Ogg’s. She decided to go and see Dr. 
Kenn, the parson of St. Ogg’s Church, and by great good 
fortune he was himself in need of a governess for his own 
children, and employed Maggie at once. Maggie was 
very grateful: her days would be filled now, and solitary 
evenings would be a welcome rest. She no longer needed 
the sacrifice her mother made in staying with her, and 
Mrs. Tulliver was persuaded to go back to the mill. 

The first bitter pain had gone, but Maggie was still 
very. unhappy. She heard nothing of Philip: no one 
seemed able to give her any news of him at all. At last 
Bob brought her a letter, without a postmark, addressed 
in Philip’s well-known handwriting. It was a long letter, 
and a most unselfish one: it contained not one word of 
reproach. ‘ Maggie,—I believe in you—I know you 
never meant to deceive me—I know you tried to keep 
faith to me, and to all,’ it began, and continued to offer 
Maggie many words of comfort and understanding. 
When she had finished reading the letter, Maggie knelt 
_ by her bed, sobbing, and whispered her gratitude for one 
true friend who would never forget or betray her. 
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She was soon to have proof of another faithful friend. 
One evening she was sitting without a candle in the 
twilight, with the window wide open towards the river. | 
Hearing the door open, she thought Mrs. Jakin was com- 
ing in with her supper, as usual, and she did not even 
bother to look round. But the next moment she felt a 
light hand on her shoulder, and heard a voice close to 
her saying, ‘ Maggie!’ It was Lucy.. 

‘I crept out,’ said Lucy, while she sat down close to 
Maggie and held her hand, ‘ but I mustn’t stay long, 
because it is getting late.’ 

Maggie’s heart overflowed with gratitude. ‘ God bless 
you for coming, Lucy,’ she said with a sob. 

‘Maggie, dear, don’t cry,’ said Lucy gently. ‘Be 
comforted.’ | 

“JI didn’t mean to deceive you, Lucy,’ said Maggie, as 
soon as she could speak. ‘It always made me wretched 
that I felt what I didn’t like you to know.... but all 
the time I thought it would be conquered, and you need 
never see anything to hurt you.’ 

‘I know, dear,’ said Lucy. ‘I know you never meant 
to make me unhappy.... you have more to bear than 
[ have—and you gave him up, when.... it must have 
been very hard to do.’ 

‘Lucy,’ Maggie said, ‘ he struggled, too. He wanted 
to be true to you. He will come back to you. Forgive 
him—he will be happy then....’ These words were 
wrung from Maggie’s deepest soul, with an effort like the 
convulsed clutch of a drowning man. Lucy trembled 
and was silent. At last she said, 

‘I’m going away on Friday, Maggie. I shall be away 
for a month or two, but when I come back, and am 
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strong again, I shall come and see you whenever you like.’ 
Maggie pressed the little hand that she held between 
hers, and looked up at her cousin. Lucy never forgot 
that look. ‘Maggie,’ she said, in a low voice, ‘you are 
better thanI am. Ican’t....’ 

She broke off there, and said no more. But they 
clasped each other again in a last embrace. 


CHAPTER 2? 
THE LAST CONFLICT | 


“In the second week of September, Maggie was again sit- 
ting in her lonely room. It was long past midnight, and 
the rain was beating heavily against the window. In the 
districts higher up the Floss, the rains had been continu- 
ous for a fortnight; and now, during the last two days, the 
rains on this lower course of the river had been inces- 
sant, so that old men shook their heads and talked of 
sixty years ago, when the same sort of weather brought 
on the great floods which swept the bridge away, and 
reduced the town to great misery. 

On this September night, all were in their beds, except 
a few lonely watchers like Maggie. She was seated in 
her parlour, with the light of only one candle, which left 
everything dim in the room. Suddenly she felt a start- 
ling sensation of coldness about her knees and feet: it was 
water flowing under her. She jumped up: the stream was 
flowing under the door that led into the passage. The 
river must be in flood! 

Maggie hurried upstairs to Bob Jakin’s bedroom and 
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went in and shook him by the shoulder. ‘ Bob, the flood 
has come! It’s in the house,’ she said urgently. ‘ Let 
us see if we can secure the boats.’ Bob kept two boats 
moored on the river just outside his front door. He 
hired these out by the hour during the holiday season, 
and now they would be invaluable for rescuing people in 
the flood. 

There was a tremendous crash and Maggie hurried 
downstairs again: one of the boats had smashed against 
the window, breaking the panes of glass and the old 
wooden framework. 3 

‘It’s the boat!’ Maggie called. ‘ Bob, come down and 
get the boats!? Without a moment’s hesitation, she 
mounted on to the window-sill and climbed through into 
the boat. Bob was close behind her, and had just suc- 
ceeded in getting into the other boat when a new tidal 
current swept along the line of houses and drove both 
boats out into the main stream of the river. 

For a few moments Maggie could see nothing: she sank 
down on the seat and clutched one of the oars, as the boat 
rocked and swirled in the fierce flood water. And then 
she thought of Tom and her mother. What was happen- 
ing to them .at the mill? The flood had once nearly 
destroyed it. They might be in danger—in distress: her 
mother and her brother, alone there, beyond reach of 
help! 

*O God, where am I? Which is the way home?’ she 
cried in despair. 

She strained her eyes against the curtain of gloom, 
and gradually she began to make out the vague shapes 
of trees and houses. She was floating in smooth water 
now—she must be in the flooded fields; which way did 
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the river lie? Then at last she saw it, and seizing the 
second oar began to row with the energy of renewed 
hope. Dawn seemed to be breaking, and she could see 
the poor cattle crowding piteously on a mound where 
they had taken refuge. Her wet clothes clung round 
her, and her streaming hair was dashed about by the 
wind, but she was hardly conscious of any bodily sensa- 
tions; rowing with ali her might across the watery fields, 
she could at last see familiar landmarks: the old Scotch 
firs far to the right, and the chestnuts on this side of 
the hill. But the roof of the mill—where was it? She 
could not see it anywhere. Maggie’s heart began to beat 
- with an agony of dread. And then she saw the house— 
it stood firm; drowned up to the first floor, but still firm. 

With the last dregs of her strength, Maggie neared 
the front of the house. At first she heard no sound: she 
saw no object moving. Her boat was on a level with the 
upstairs windows. She called out in a loud piercing 
voice, “Tom! Mother! Where are you? Here is 
Maggie!’ 

Soon, from the attic window, she heard Tom’s voice. 
‘Who is it? Have you brought a boat?’ 

“It is I, Tom—Maggie. Where is mother?’ 

*She’s not here. She went to Garum, the day before 
| Se I’ll come down to a lower window.’ 

“Alone, Maggie?’ said Tom, in a voice of deep aston- 
ishment, as he opened the middle co on a level 
with the boat. 

“Yes, Tom. Get in quickly. Is sien no one else?’ 
‘said Maggie as Tom stepped into the boat. 

‘No,’ said Tom. ‘I’m afraid the man is drowned. 
He was carried down the river, I think, when part of 
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Tom stepped into the boat 


the mill fellin. I’ve shouted again and again, and there 
has been no answer. Give me the oars, Maggie.’ Tom 
rowed with untiring vigour. The boat was soon in the 
current of the river again, and it would not be long before 
they got back to St. Ogg’s. But a new danger was being 
carried towards them by the river. Some wooden ma- 
chinery had just collapsed on one of the wharves, and 
huge fragments were being floated along. Some men 
in a boat who were rowing across the fields saw the 
danger, and shouted to Tom, ‘ Get out of the current!’ 

But that could not be done at once, and Tom, looking 
before him, saw death rushing on them. Huge frag- 
ments, clinging together, made one wide mass across the 
stream. 

‘It is coming, Maggie!’ Tom cried, in a deep hoarse 
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voice, loosing his oars and clasping her. 

The next instant the boat was no longer seen upon the 
water—and the huge mass was hurrying on in hideous 
triumph. 

The keel* of the boat oe eee black speck on 
the golden water—but brother and sister had gone down 
in an embrace never to be parted. 


CONCLUSION 


Nature repairs her ravages—repairs them with her sun- 
_ shine, and with human labour. Soon there was very 
little visible trace of the desolation wrought by the flood. 

Dorlcote Mill was rebuilt. And in Dorlcote churchyard 
there was a tomb erected, very soon after the flood, for 
two bodies that were found in close embrace. It was 
visited at different moments by two men who both felt 
that their greatest joy and greatest sorrow were for ever 
buried there. 

One/of them visited the tomb again with a sweet face 
beside him—but that was some time after. The other 
‘man was always solitary. His great companionship was 
among the trees of the Red Deeps, where the buried joy 
seemed still to linger—like a revisiting spirit. 

_ The tomb bore the names of Tom and Maggie Tulliver, 
and below the name it was written— 


In their death they were not divided. 


THE END 


Glossary 


(All words marked with an asterisk in the text are 
| explained below.) 


amends: io make amends means to compensate or repay some- 
one for damage or loss. 


bankrupt: insolvent; without enough money to pay one’s 
debts. 3 | 

bantam: a type of small hen. 

Bible: In days gone by, the Holy Bible was sometimes the 
only book*to be found in poorer people’s houses. It was 
usual for the head of the family to enter a record of ail 
details of family life—births, marriages, deaths, etc.—in 
the front of the family Bible, for future reference. 

bring on: in this sense means to educate, improve. 

buttons: ‘Oh, my buttons!’ is simply Tom’s favourite ex- 
pression of surprise. 


carrier’s cart: before the days of railways and mechanical 
transport, there were public carriers who delivered letters 
and packages from place to place by horse and cart. 

catch: ‘ You'll catch it!’ A slang way of saying, ‘ You'll 
get into trouble.’ 


coach: or stage coach; the public, horse-drawn conveyance, 
__ carrying people from one place to another, before the days 
of trains and buses. 


confound it: an exclamation meaning ‘ What a nuisance!’ 
Corinne: the title of a novel by Madame de Staél. 
cravat: a wide, loose necktie, like a scarf. 


elope: to run away in order to get married. 
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firs: Scotch firs—a kind of evergreen tree common in Scot- 
land. 
fiy-leaf: the blank page at the beginning or end of a book. 


gig: a light, two-wheeled, one-horse carriage. 
goslings: young geese. 
© Half’ : a term or half-year at school. 


keel: the underneath part of a boat. 


Lady Day: March 25th. It used to be a popular marriage 
day in country areas. 

Lawks: an expression of astonishment. 

_ lawsuits and arbitrations: legal judgments; these were 

Mr. Tulliver’s obsession, and were later to be his ruin. 


mastiff: a large breed of dog. 

miniature-case: a folding case containing a very small, 
delicately-painted portrait (a miniature). | 

mortgage: a loan of money, with a house or property 
offered as security. 


parlour: sitting-room. This word was used by simple 
country-folk, while richer people used the word drawing- 
room. In the same way, the country people had their 
main meal—dinner—in the middle of the day, while 
wealthier people had it at night. 

patchwork: a type of sewing, in which scraps of material of 
different colours are joined together to make a brightly- 
coloured cloth. 

Peninsular War: the war, in Spain, between the French 
(under Napoleon) and English forces, which took place in 
1808-1814. 

pike: a large, fresh-water fish. 

plum pudding: a special Christmas pudding, full of cur- 
rants and raisins and other dried fruits. 
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post chaise: a carriage hired from stage to stage (Or pesting- 
house). At each posting-house the horses were exchanged 
for fresh ones, as in a stage coach. 


sovereign: a golden coin worth twenty shillings. 
supercargo: a person on a merchant ship in charge of the 
cargo. | : 


warrant: deserve. 

Wellington: the Duke of Wellington was the famous Gene- 
ral in command of the British Army during the Peninsular 
War. 

worse: ‘ for better or for worse’ is a phrase in the © 1ristian 
marriage ceremony, when the bride and bridegroom agree 
to stay together in sickness and in health, in poverty or 
riches, etc. until death parts them. 
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